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Collective Labour Agreements in France 


by 


Pierre PovurILLot, 
Divisional Labour Inspector 


In summarising the social reforms accomplished in France 
during the first year of the Popular Front Government resulting 
from the election of May 19361, Fernand Maurette emphasised 
the importance of the Act of 24 June 1936, which, he said, “ intro- 
duced the system of collective agreements as a customary form of 
industrial relations in France for the first time’’, and added that 
“It would be interesting.... to consider to what extent, in spite 
of its recent introduction, the collective agreement is tending not 
merely to supplement legislation in France, but to take its place.” 
This is the object of the present article. Mr. Pouillot is closely 
acquainted with the recent development of collective agreements 
in France, having assisted in the conclusion of several hundred 
agreements in the Paris area. After explaining the changes made 
in the system, he proceeds to examine, point by point, the general 
tendencies of the agreements which have been negotiated, and 
concludes from this study that there has in fact been established 
“a complex and boldly conceived body of rules, based on contracts 
between the parties, which exists side by side with the labour 
legislation. These rules.... not merely supplement the legislation... . 
but on many points they provide more favourable conditions 
than the legislation, and sometimes make complete innovations.” 


HE practice of collective agreements in France grew up 
entirely as a matter of custom and not as a statutory 
obligation. Such agreements were unknown until the 19th 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 1 and 2, July and 
August 1987 (especially pp. 15-17): “ A Year of ‘Experiment’ in France”, by 
Fernand MAURETTE. 
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century, when the working class began to recognise the need 
for organising in defence of its interests as a result of the rapid 
development of machinery and the concentration of industry. 

The first French Act regulating collective agreements 
became law on 25 March 1919 and was incorporated in the 
first book of the Labour Code as section 31 and the following 
sections. That Act laid down the formalities for the conclusion 
of collective agreements and rules concerning their scope and 
the publicity to be given to them. The agreements were to be 
made freely between the two contracting parties without the 
intervention of the authorities. It will be seen that agreements 
drawn up under this Act, the main provisions of which will be 
analysed below, depended entirely on the will of the parties. 

As a result of the strictly contractual nature of the collective 
agreements thus drawn up, it was possible for heads of under- 
takings who were not affiliated to employers’ associations to 
evade the obligations accepted by the associations, even when 
the associations were the most representative ones in the trade 
concerned. It was therefore not unnatural that some employers 
hesitated to bind themselves to certain conditions of employment 
which might place them at a disadvantage as compared with 


competitors who were less interested in improving the condi- 
tions of their workers. 

This situation was entirely changed by the Act of 24 June 
1986, the provisions of which, as will be seen later, completely 
altered the relations between employers and employees. 


Tue Act or 25 Marcu 1919 


Section 81 gives the following definition of a collective 
agreement : “ A collective labour agreement shall be any agree- 
ment relating to conditions of work concluded between repre- 
sentatives of a trade union or any other group of workers, on 
the one side, and representatives of a trade association or any 
other group of employers, or several employers contracting 
individually, or one single employer, on the other side.” 

The purpose is defined as follows : “ A collective agreement 
shall determine the obligations of each of the parties towards 
the other party and in particular the conditions which must 
be satisfied by contracts of employment affecting individuals 
or gangs concluded by persons bound by the collective agree- 
ment, either between themselves or with other persons for the 
kind of work covered by the said collective agreement.” 
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It follows that the collective agreement must always be 
entered into by some group on the employees’ side. This group 
may be a trade union or some other association, by which must 
be understood some association with the same aims as a trade 
union, but not constituted in the form of a union as defined by 
the Act of 21 March 1884. On the employers’ side, the agreement 
need not necessarily be concluded by an association or group, 
but may be signed by a single employer. 

The members of the trade unions or other associations are 
represented at the conclusion of the agreement by persons 
either appointed in accordance with the rules of the association 
or elected at a special meeting of the group in question, or 
provided with individual written powers from all members of 
the group. 

It should be noted that the collective agreement is binding 
on the contracting parties, not only in their dealings with each 
other, but also in their relationships with outsiders. They are 
therefore not free to negotiate with persons who are not parties 
to the collective agreement on the basis of less favourable condi- 
tions than those accepted in the agreement. The agreement 
itself, however, may contain a clause stipulating that it does not 
apply to relations with outsiders. 

Certain conditions are laid down in section 8le concerning 
the validity of collective agreements. In the first place they 
must be drawn up in writing. This formality is self-explanatory 
and is in any case necessary on account of the second condition, 
which is that the agreement must be made public. The following 
rules are laid down on this point : 

(1) The agreement must be deposited with the secretary 
of the conseil des prud’hommes (conciliation board) or with 
the registrar of the police magistrate of the place where it was 
concluded or with any other similar secretary or registrar agreed 
upon by the parties. 

(2) The parties may by agreement deposit the collective 
agreement with the secretary of the conseil des prud’ hommes 
or the registrar of any other place in which it is to be applied, 
and may stipulate that the agreement shall not apply in that 
place until it is taus deposited. 

(8) An addition was made by the Act of 20 June 1986, which 
provides that a copy of the collective agreement must be lodged 
with the Ministry of Labour. This, however, is not a necessary 
condition for the validity of the agreement. 
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The scope of collective agreements is defined in section 31d 
and the following sections. It is necessary to consider separately 
their scope in space, in time, and as regards persons. 

From the territorial point of view the scope must be speci- 
fied in the agreement, failing which it is valid only within the 
district of the conseil des prud’hommes or the magistrate with 
whose secretary or registrar the agreement is required to be 
deposited, and it will be applicable in other districts only if 
the parties deposit copies of the agreement with the secretaries 
or registrars of those districts. 

The collective agreement takes effect as from the day 
following that on which it is deposited. It may be of varying 
duration, and the Act makes provision for three types of collec- 
tive agreements: those for an indefinite period ; those for a 
definite period ; and those for the duration of a specified piece 
of work (section 31le). 

Collective agreements for a definite period may not be con- 
cluded for longer than five years ; when that term expires the 
agreement continues in force tacitly as an agreement for an 
indefinite period, unless it contains a stipulation to the contrary. 
Similarly, when an agreement is drawn up for the duration of a 
specified piece of work, and the work is not concluded at the 
end of five years, the agreement is considered as having been 
for five years only (section 312). 

The distinction between these different types of agreements 
is of importance only in so far as it affects the conditions of 
withdrawal from an agreement. These conditions differ according 
to the nature of the agreement, and it will be well to consider 
first the scope of agreements as regards persons. 

Section 31k defines the persons on whom an agreement is 
binding as follows : 


(1) Workers and employers who have signed the agree- 
ment and persons who have given them individually special 
written authority to negotiate in their name ; 

(2) The members of groups which are parties to the agree- 
ment. In the latter case, however, the Act permits individuals 
to withdraw from the obligations of the collective agreement by 
resigning from the group within a time limit of eight clear days, 
and giving notice of their resignation to the secretary or 
the registrar of the appropriate tribunal. The time limit 
of eight days is reduced to three days when the agreement 
is for the purpose of bringing a strike or lock-out to an end. 
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It is possible for groups or individuals to adhere to a collec- 
tive agreement or to withdraw from a collective agreement by 
which they are bound. 

An association may adhere to a collective agreement with 
the consent of the contracting parties. The members of that 
association are then bound by the agreement, but they may 
escape this obligation by complying with the same formalities 
as members of the original contracting organisations who did 
not wish to accept the agreement, that is to say, by resigning 
their membership and notifying the secretary or the registrar. 

Similarly, any persons who subsequently become members 
of a group which is a party to an agreement are bound by that 
agreement. 

Individual employers may also adhere to an agreement with 
the consent of the contracting parties. 

The rules laid down in the legislation for withdrawing from 
a collective agreement are more complex and vary according 
to its duration. When the agreement is concluded for a definite 
period, the signatory groups, or those that have subsequently 
adhered, and the individual employers who have signed, or 
adhered to, the agreement obviously cannot withdraw before 
the expiry of the agreed term. An exception must be made in 
the case of an agreement which is dissolved by a court of law 
as a result of the failure of one of the parties to comply with 
its obligations. From the point of view of other |individuals 
on whom the agreement is binding, that is to say, the members 
of associations or groups who did not give individual authority 
to those who negotiated the agreement, the agreement must 
be considered as being concluded for an indefinite period and 
they may therefore withdraw from it more easily. 

The parties to a collective agreement for an indefinite period 
may be released from their obligations in accordance with the 
rules laid down in sections 3lm and 31n. 

In the case of a group or of an employer, notice of withdrawal 
must be given one month in advance to all the other parties 
with whom the agreement is concluded, as well as to the secre- 
tary or registrar with whom it is deposited. When a group or 
an individual employer withdraws from the agreement, all the 
other parties may give notice of withdrawal within ten days 
of being notified of the fact. 

A member of a group of workers or employers may at 
any time be released by withdrawing from the group that is 
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4 party to the agreement and notifying the secretary or registrar 
with whom the agreement was deposited. According to section 
8lo, an employer or worker may renounce the right to be 
released from a collective agreement in operation, but he may 
not do so for a period of more than five years. 

The effects of collective agreements and the remedies for 
failure to observe them are of a purely civil nature. They are 
specified in section 81g and the following sections. Section 31g 
states that when a contract exists between a worker and an 
employer, both of whom are bound by collective agreement, 
“the provisions of that collective agreement shall be enforced 
regardless of any stipulations to the contrary as regards the 
relations arising from the contract of employment ”’. 

Similarly, when one of the parties to a contract of employ- 
ment can be regarded as bound by the terms of a collective 
agreement, these terms are presumed to apply to the relations 
arising out of the contract of employment. 

Section 81s defines the obligations of the parties as follows : 
“ Groups of workers or employers bound by a collective agree- 
ment shall not act in any manner liable to prevent the loyal 
execution of the agreement.” 

It follows that an action for damages is the only one that 
an be brought against persons who fail to fulfil their obligations 
under a collective agreement. 

Such actions may be brought by groups capable of taking 
legal proceedings—by which is meant mainly trade unions— 
against other groups, the members of those groups, or their own 
members who fail to carry out their engagements, or by persons 
bound by a collective agreement against other persons or 
groups who fail to carry out their engagements under the 
agreement. 

The Act also confers on groups capable of taking legal 
proceedings the right to exercise all the functions arising from 
a collective agreement in favour of any of their members 
without having to prove a special mandate from the person 
concerned, provided that he has been notified and has raised no 
objection. 

Such, in outline, is the system established by the Act of 
25 March 1919, which is still in force. It certainly provided 
guarantees of publicity and to some extent guarantees of 
compliance with the terms of collective agreements, but it 
_ did nothing to promote the conclusion of such agreements 
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and, indeed, until 1986 agreements were concluded only in 
large-scale industry ; small undertakings could always refuse 
to conclude them.? 

In June 1986, however, when a wave of social reform passed 
over France, the conclusion of collective agreements was felt 
to be urgently required, both as a means of putting an end to 
strikes and also in order to place the relations between employers 
and workers on a more stable footing. 


THE “ MATIGNON AGREEMENT” OF 7 AND 8 JUNE 1986 


The first step that was taken to achieve these aims was the 
conclusion of an agreement on 7 and 8 June 1936. The second 
step was the Act of 24 June 1936. 

The agreement of 7 and 8 June, which is generally known 
as the “ Matignon Agreement ”’, was signed in the presence of 
the Prime Minister by representatives of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour and the General Confederation of French 
Employers. 

Article 1 of the agreement states that: “ The employers’ 
delegation agrees to the immediate preparation of collective 
contracts of employment.” The agreement also specifies the 
main clauses that must be contained in collective agreements. 
Apart from a higher rate of wages, the most important are : 
recognition of the right of all workers freely to join and belong 
to trade unions ; an undertaking given by the employers that 
in arriving at decisions in regard to engagement, conduct or 
distribution of work, disciplinary measures, or dismissal, they 
will not take into consideration the fact of the worker’s belonging 
or not belonging to a trade union ; and the institution of workers’ 
delegates to submit to the management individual demands 
concerning the application of legislation, wage rates, or collective 
agreements. 

The Matignon Agreement clearly brought out the urgent 
need for the conclusion of collective agreements at an early 
date. It was this that led to the passing of the Act of 24 June 
1986, which provides the present legal basis for collective agree- 
ments. 





1 On this point, see the Report on Collective Agreements adopted by the 
National Economic Council in 1934, a detailed analysis of which appeared in 
the International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 5, May 1935. 
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THE Act oF 24 JUNE 1986 


This Act does not repeal the Act of 25 March 1919, but 
adds to it certain provisions which entirely change the generally 
accepted view of collective agreements as being contracts under 
private law. These new provisions permit the public authorities 
to intervene, first to facilitate the conclusion of collective 
agreements, and secondly to extend these agreements to per- 
sons who were not concerned in drawing them up. 

Following the Act of 25 March 1919, these provisions became 
sections 8lva to 3lvg of the first book of the Labour Code. 

With regard to the intervention of the authorities in the 
conclusion of collective agreements, section 83lva states: “ At 
the request of any industrial organisation of employers or 
employees concerned, the Minister of Labour or his representa- 
tive shall take steps to convene a joint committee with a view 
to the conclusion of collective agreements for the purpose of 
regulating the relations between employers and employees 
in a particular branch of industry or commerce for a particular 
region or for the whole territory of France.” 

It will be noted that it is not now necessary for both parties 
to wish to conclude a collective agreement. If one organisation 
desires a collective agreement, the joint committee must be 
set up. According to the second paragraph of the same section 
this joint committee is composed of “representatives of the 
most representative industrial organisations of employers and 
employees in the branch of industry or commerce in question 
for the region under consideration ”’. 

There are several expressions in this section which call 
for exact definition. One must know exactly what is meant 
by “industrial organisation ’’-and “the most representative 
organisations ’’. In a ruling given by the Ministerial Council 
on 26 October 19386 it is pointed out “ that in using the general 
term ‘industrial organisations’ without any reference to the 
conditions required by law for the constitution of trade unions, 
the legislator intended to refer to all legally constituted occu- 
pational organisations established for the purpose of a trade 
union as defined in section 1 of the third book of the Labour 
Code, that is to say, for the study and defence of economic, 
industrial and commercial interests ”’. 

The term “the most representative organisations ’’ has 
given rise to more discussion as to its interpretation. The expres- 


9 
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sion is taken from the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, where it is used in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the delegates of employers and workers to the Confer- 
ence of the Organisation. In a letter from the Minister of Labour, 
the meaning of the term “ the most representative organisations ”’ 
is explained as follows. The number of members should not be 
the only criterion in judging the representative nature of an 
organisation. When considering whether an occupational 
organisation is the most representative or not, one should bear 
in mind the age of the organisation and the part it has taken 
in the past in negotiations with other occupational organisations 
or with the authorities. Moreover, as the legislation leaves great 
scope for the establishment of industrial organisations, attention 
should be paid to the strength of the bond between the organisa- 
tion and its members ; this bond should have a certain degree 
of permanence and should not appear to be merely accidental 
or temporary. The amount of the contributions and the regular- 
ity with which they are paid are criteria which indicate the 
value attached by the workers to the occupational organisation 
they have set up. ‘ 

If several organisations can be considered the most represen- 
tative, a representative of each of them may be given a seat on 
the joint committee. 

It is the joint committee which draws up the text of the 
collective agreement. Section 3lve provides that if the committee 
fails to agree on one or more of the clauses to be inserted in the 
collective agreement the Minister of Labour must, at the request 
of any of the parties, intervene in order to assist in the settlement 
of the dispute, after consultation with the industrial division 
or divisions concerned of the National Economic Council. 

The collective agreement finally concluded must contain 
stipulations concerning the following matters : 


(1) Freedom of association and freedom of opinion for the 
employees ; 

(2) The institution, in undertakings employing more than 
ten members, of delegates elected by the employees from among 
themselves to submit to the management individual complaints ; 
these elected delegates may at their request be accompanied 
by a representative of the trade union for their occupation ; 

(8) Minimum wage rates for the various categories and 
regions ; 
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(4) Length of notice to leave ; 

(5) Organisation of apprenticeship ; 

(6) Procedure for settlement of disputes respecting the 
carrying out of the agreement ; 

(7) Procedure for revision or amendment of the agreement. 


Collective agreements may lay down provisions more favour- 
able than those of the laws and regulations in force. 

Collective agreements concluded in this way through the 
intervention of the public authorities have the same effect 
as ordinary collective agreements, and are binding only on the 
contracting parties and their members. 

But the Act provides for a second type of intervention by 
the authorities. Whereas up to the present collective agreements 
have been binding only on parties who had full liberty to discuss 
all their clauses, the new law permits the Minister of Labour, 
by Order, to make a collective agreement binding upon all the 
employers and employees in the occupations and regions within 
the scope of the agreement. This extension of the effects and 
penalties of the collective agreement may be decreed for the 
period and under the conditions laid down in the agreement. 

This means that the collective agreement may be applied 
in cases where it can no longer be regarded as being in the nature 
of a contract. Persons are brought within its scope who have 
taken no part in the discussion of the agreement and may very 
often have been entirely ignorant of its existence. 

From the purely practical point of view, however, the guar- 
antees given by the legislation are adequate, since the collective 
agreement must have been concluded in the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Minister of Labour by the most representative 
industrial organisations ; at the same time a certain degree of 
publicity is insured under section 8lve before the agreement 
is extended to other persons. The Minister of Labour is also 
required to consult the competent industrial division or divisions 
of the National Economic Council before taking any action. 

Section 3lvf lays down rules for amending or revoking the 
extension of collective agreements. It is stated first of all that 
the Ministerial Order extending the agreement ceases to take 
effect when the original parties to the agreement jointly propose 
sit termination, revision, or amendment. In the second place, the 
Minister of Labour may revoke the Order by another Order, adopt- 
ed in the same manner, whenever it appears that the collective 
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agreement is no longer in accordance with economic conditions 
in the branch of industry or commerce concerned in the region 
in question. 

Such are the provisions of the Act of 24 June 1986, which 
introduced a new and boldly conceived scheme of collective 
agreements. It will be of interest now to consider the results 
so far achieved. 


PRAcTICAL RESULTS OF THE NEW LEGISLATION 


Under the new scheme large numbers of collective agree- 
ments have been concluded, and a detailed study of them would 
go beyond the scope of the present article. 

The agreements are extremely varied. They include, in 
addition to the provisions made compulsory by law, other 
clauses dealing with a variety of problems covering practically 
all the questions that may arise in the exercise of different 
occupations. The great complexity of the agreements makes 
a detailed study of their provisions extremely difficult. Moreover, 
the conditions under which they were discussed, the fact that 
the signature of the agreement may have marked the end of 
a dispute or a return to normal working conditions, and above 
all the fact that there was no standard agreement to guide those 
who drew them up, make it extremely difficult to compare 
different agreements except on a limited number of points. 

No attempt will be made here to exhaust this vast subject, 
which is still constantly developing. All that will be attempted 
is to bring out a few fundamental points to show the spirit in 
which many of these collective agreements have been drawn 
up. Special reference will be made to certain clauses which seem 
to restrict liberties that have been thought excessive by the 
parties to the agreements or to restrict the scope of certain 
legal provisions. 

Several thousands of agreements have been concluded, but 
special attention will be paid here to those which have been 
extended by Order of the Minister of Labour to apply to persons 
other than the original parties. 

The Act of 24 June 1936 states that the collective agreement 
must contain provisions on certain matters not regulated by 
law, such as the appointment of delegates, minimum wages, 
and notice of dismissal, and adds that the agreement may 
contain provisions more favourable than those of the laws 
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and regulations in foree. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
new collective agreements contain provisions which sometimes 
supplement labour legislation and which in other cases define 
the customs of a certain trade or introduce entirely new ideas. 
A study of the different clauses contained in these agreements 
throws an interesting light on the development of the regulations 
governing labour conditions. 


Freedom of Association 


The first questions which must be considered are two that 
were mentioned in the Matignon Agreement : freedom of asso- 
ciation and workers’ delegates. 

With regard to freedom of association, most of the collective 
agreements simply reproduce the text of the Matignon Agree- 
ment, whereby the employers undertake that in arriving at 
decisions in regard to engagement, etc., they will not take into 
consideration the fact of the worker’s belonging or not belonging 
to a trade union. There is, however, one collective agreement 
which adds that the undertakings will endeavour so far as pos- 
sible to employ union labour. 


Appointment of Workers’ Delegates 


The question of workers’ delegates is dealt with at much 
greater length in all the agreements. Section 3lvc of the new 
Act provides that collective agreements must contain stipula- 
tions concerning the appointment of delegates elected by the 
employees in undertakings employing more than ten persons. 

It may be inferred that in undertakings employing more 
than ten persons there will be no system of workers’ delegates 
unless a collective agreement applies to the undertaking in 
question. The appointment of workers’ delegates is dependent 
on the existence of a collective agreement. The action taken in 
the agreements on this subject is especially important because 
the Act merely lays down the principle, leaving it to the agree- 
ments to determine the standing of the delegates, their method 
of election, the conditions under which they may take action, 
and how they are to be replaced. 

The Matignon Agreement went into rather more detail than 
the Act in laying down the principles governing the drafting 
of collective agreements, and its terms have in many cases been 
followed in practice. 
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There are two possible methods of appointing delegates. 
One is to let the whole staff of the undertaking without distinc- 
tion elect all the delegates ; the other is to divide the staff by 
workshops or groups of workshops and appoint one or more 
delegates for each shop or group. The second method is more 
in accordance with the spirit which should govern the appoint- 
ment of workers’ delegates, and it is the method usually pre- 
scribed in collective agreements. 

The agreements indicate the qualifications for electors and 
for election as delegate—two points on which the Act is silent. 

The Matignon Agreement stated that all workers of both 
sexes aged 16 and over should participate in the election of 
delegates, provided that they had had at least three months’ 
service in the undertaking at the date of the election and had 
not been deprived of their civil rights. No condition of nation- 
ality was mentioned. Most of the collective agreements have 
adopted these regulations, but some agreements fix the mini- 
mum age at 21 years and many of them exclude from the list 
of voters members of the staff who are related to the manage- 
ment of the undertaking. 

With regard to eligibility for election, most of the agreements 
again follow the text of the Matignon Agreement, which stated 
that the persons eligible to serve as delegates should be those 
who were qualified as electors under the preceding clauses, 
were of French nationality and at least 25 years of age, and had 
worked uninterruptedly in the undertaking for a year, provided 
that a shorter period of service might be agreed upon if insistence 
on a full year’s service would reduce the number of persons 
eligible to less than five. 

Many agreements add that workers or salaried employees 
who engage in a retail business of any kind are not eligible 
as delegates. In other agreements it has been thought necessary 
to state that Algerians are eligible for election, although they are 
undoubtedly French ; the intention was to avoid any discussion 
on this point. 

The duty of the delegates as defined in the Act is to transmit 
to the management individual complaints in respect of which 
satisfaction has not been given directly concerning the applica- 
tion of wage scales, the Labour Code, and other laws and regu- 
lations respecting workers’ protection, hygiene, and safety. 
Their powers are thus very closely defined, and many agree- 
ments simply reproduce this text. Others, while making no 
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change in the powers of the delegates, try to facilitate their 
work by specifying, for example, that registers are to be provided 
in which the staff can enter complaints before any action is 
taken by the delegates, or by making provision for other methods 
of communicating complaints; for instance, one agreement 
states that a box must be provided, in which the staff can place 
complaints intended for the delegate (although it is not clear 
how they are transmitted) ; another agreement provides for a 
register with numbered sheets, divided into two columns, half 
of which can be detached, leaving a duplicate : complaints can 
be entered in this register before any discussion takes place. 
Some agreements stipulate that the delegates must be received 
from time to time by the management and must always be 
received when urgent questions arise. 

No provision is made in the Act for the removal of delegates 
or for the possibility of the staff wishing to replace them before 
their period of office expires. There is, however, no reason why 
a clause on this point should not be included in collective agree- 
ments, and many agreements do provide that delegates may be 
deprived of their offices at any time by a decision of the majority 
of the electors. 

One very difficult question is that of the dismissal of dele- 
gates. A person who is appointed delegate still remains a wage- 
earner with the ordinary duties of a worker towards his employer. 
It does not seem reasonable that a delegate should be exposed 
to dismissal in connection with the performance of the duties 
laid upon him by law, but on the other hand the fact of being 
a delegate should not place him in a privileged situation from 
which he cannot be dismissed if in the exercise of his ordinary 
occupation he is guilty of some offence which is sufficiently 
serious to warrant dismissal. Most of the collective agreements 
are silent on this point and merely state that delegates may not 
be dismissed on account of action taken in the exercise of their 
duties. 


Placing, Engagement and Dismissal of Workers 


Other important questions dealt with in collective agree- 
ments and affecting the relations between employers and 
employees are those of placing and the engagement and dismissal 
of workers. These may be considered separately. 

Placing means establishing contact between the worker and 
a possible employer. Whether done by a private or a public 
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agency, it leaves the parties entirely free to proceed to the 
second stage, which is the engagement of the worker, or to 
refrain from so doing. The engagement of the worker, on the 
other hand, involves a contract, which cannot be concluded 
unless the two parties agree. 

In the agreements which refer to this matter a very clear 
distinction is usually made between the two actions, and the 
agreements generally deal’ more particularly with placing. 
Very often the only stipulation in the collective agreement is 
that an employer who is in search of labour must apply to the 
joint employment exchanges or to the trade unions. More 
general clauses are to be found in some agreements, providing, 
for example, that the parties must set up an organisation to 
facilitate the placing of employees who have been or are about 
to be discharged because there is no further employment for 
them. 

In many agreements an attempt has been made to deal with 
a problem for which some selution is at present being sought 
by the authorities in the form of legislation, namely, the question 
of advertising vacancies. In most of the agreements this method 
of recruiting workers is automatically excluded because the 
employer is obliged to apply to the employment exchange. 
Other agreements, however, are more definite. One, in partic- 
ular, for the metal industry, expressly states that the method 
of advertising vacancies by posters or in newspapers has given 
rise to abuses which the contracting parties should endeavour 
to prevent, and in future no posters will be posted up beyond 
a radius of ten kilometres from the undertaking. In addition, 
any posters or newspaper advertisements must indicate the 
exact period for which labour is required and must call for 
applications in writing and not in person, the reply to be 
accompanied by reimbursement of postage incurred. 

The main purpose of these clauses was to prevent the mass 
movements of workers which often occurred when a firm 
advertised by poster or in a newspaper that it wished to engage 
a large number of workers. 

A number of the clauses concerning recruiting and dismissal 
are of special interest at the present time because they indicate 
that an advance is being made in the solution of some difficult 
problems. 

Quite a number of the agreements restrict the employer’s 
freedom of engagement by making it compulsory for him to 
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give priority to workers who have been dismissed because there 
was no further employment for them. 


Re-engagement after Absence 


In some agreements provision is made for priority of re- 
engagement in favour of workers who have become unemployed 
through illness, accident, or childbirth. 

Certain agreements refer to the case of military service. 
Some of these grant priority of engagement to workers who have 
been absent on military service and wish to return to their 
employment ; others go further and make it compulsory for the 
employer to take on the worker on his return, while at the same 
time making provision for the worker who replaced him during 
his absence. One agreement states : “ A worker who has been 
on military service will resume his duties. If necessary, a worker 
of the same category may be dismissed in order to make room 
for this re-engagement.”’ Another agreement states: “ Com- 
pulsory military service does not involve termination of the 
contract of employment, and when the period of military ser- 
vice expires the worker will return to his post, provided he is 
physically fit and wishes to do so. ” 

There are other circumstances which may be regarded as 
terminating the contract of employment in so far as there are no 
statutory regulations on the subject—cases of absence on account 
of illness, accident, or pregnancy. In practice serious difficulties 
often arise through the dismissal of workers for such reasons. 

The decisions of the courts on this point are extremely vague 
and leave the worker in a state of very serious insecurity. It 
is therefore not surprising to find that all the collective agree- 
ments have dealt with the position of the workers in cases of 
this kind. It would appear generally to be agreed that absence 
for a short period should not terminate the contract of employ- 
ment; but the interpretation put on the term “ short period ” 
varies considerably. 

Two agreements may be quoted. One provides that “in 
the event of sickness or accident a worker may not be replaced 
finally until he has been absent for one month”. The other 
states that “absence on account of duly certified sickness or 
accident does not constitute breach of contract. If, however, 
it proves necessary to replace the absent worker, the latter must 
be given preference in future engagements.” 
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_ The rules governing women wha are absent during childbirth 
are laid down by law. Section 29 of the first book of the Labour 
Code provides that a woman may be absent for 12 weeks in all 
(before and after childbirth) and that her contract may not 
be terminated on that account. The period may be extended 
to 15 weeks in the event of an illness arising out of pregnancy 
or confinement. 

Some collective agreements fix an even longer period. 
Certain women salaried employees are allowed leave of absence 
with full pay for as long as four months, but the amount of 
any social insurance benefits is deducted from their pay. 

A number of agreements contain clauses dealing with absence 
for other causes which are not regarded as involving termina- 
tion of the contract. In one agreement it is provided that a 
woman employee is entitled to leave of absence in case of 
serious illness of her child. Another provides that an employee 
may obtain six days’ leave to be married, and three days’ leave 
in the event of the death of his wife, father, mother, child, 
brother, or sister. 

There are very few agreements that deal with cases of 
absence for a very short period which may merely amount to 
being late for work. There is, however, one agreement which 
provides that no deduction may be made from wages in respect 
of lateness or absence for a valid reason for less than 15 minutes. 


Notice of Dismissal 


The legislation leaves it to the collective agreements to fix 
the period of notice to be given when the contract of employment 
is terminated, that is to say, when the worker is dismissed. 
All the agreements contain provisions on this point. These 
differ considerably as between workers and salaried employees, 
the period of notice being generally one week for the former 
and one month for the latter. In many agreements, however, 
the period of notice is longer and is made proportionate to 
length of service. 

Other agreements not only fix the period of notice but also 
make provision for compensation for dismissal in proportion 
to the worker’s length of service. 

Many agreements stipulate, in accordance with a widespread 
custom, that during the period of notice the worker must be 
granted a certain number of hours, generally two daily, to look 
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for employment. Sore agréements stipulate that the worker’s 
wages must be paid during those ‘hours if he is being dismissed 
by the employer. 

Many agreements lay down the rule that preference must 
be given to former employees when additional labour is required. 

In order to prevent certain abuses, a number of collective 
agreements fix the maximum length of the period of trial 
during which an employee can be dismissed without notice. 


Apprenticeship 


Another question which must, according to the Act, be 
dealt with in collective agreements is the organisation of ap- 
prenticeship. This matter is governed by sections 1-18 of the 
first book of the Labour Code, and most of the agreements 
merely refer to these provisions and fix the rates of pay for 
apprentices. Some, however, stipulate that the employer must 
grant time off to young persons every day to enable them to 
complete their vocational training in the workshop or elsewhere. 

Sometimes it is stipulated that a contract of apprenticeship 
must be drawn up. Some agreements provide for the granting 
of bonuses at a progressive rate to apprentices who obtain 
certain certificates in the course of their training. Mention 
should also be made of one corporation which employs a large 
number of juvenile workers and in which apprenticeship is 
made compulsory by the collective agreement, while at the 
same time the number of young persons who may be employed 
is restricted to 30 per cent. of the total staff of each establish- 
ment. 

Wage- fixing 

The collective agreements not only regulate the relations 
between employers and employed but also contain important 
clauses of a pecuniary nature, concerning such matters as 
wages, family allowances, sickness allowances, and holidays 
with pay. 

The Act makes it compulsory for collective agreements 
to fix minimum wages. Consequently, every agreement con- 
tains a detailed schedule of minimum rates of wages for each 
occupational group, and additions have been made to most 
of these schedules from time to time. 

It should be noted that there is a marked tendency to adopt 
the principle of equal pay for equal work, and the principle 
itself is expressly stated in some agreements. Young workers 
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are usually treated as adults for the purposes of wage payment 
from a certain age onwards. This age varies in different cases, 
being in one occupation as low as 17 years. 

Many agreements provide for the abolition or restriction 
of piece work. If piece work is permitted, the agreements 
prescribe that the wage rate must be higher by a certain per- 
centage than the corresponding hourly rate. 

In addition to laying down minimum rates of wages, many 
agreements have special provisions concerning remuneration 
for home work, the rates for which may not be less than those 
paid to corresponding categories of workers in workshops. 
One agreement actually prohibits home work for the category 
of workers with which it deals. 

Generally speaking, it is stipulated that the workers may 
not be deprived of any advantages as regards wages which they 
have already acquired, and in several agreements it is expressly 
stated that if a worker is for any reason moved into a lower 
grade his wages may not be reduced. 


Family Allowances 


In addition to their wages, employees with children under 
the age of 14 years are entitled to family allowances, the con- 
ditions of payment of which were laid down in the Act of 
11 March 1982. According to that Act, any person employing 
workers of any age and of either sex in an industrial, commercial 
or agricultural occupation, or in the liberal professions, must 
be affiliated to an equalisation fund or to some other institution 
approved by the Ministry of Labour and constituted by em- 
ployers for the purpose of distributing the charges involved 
in the payment of the family allowances mentioned in that Act. 
The rates of the allowances are fixed by Decree. 

There was little necessity for the collective agreements 
to deal with this question, but in certain cases they have in- 
creased the statutory rates. In the same way, some agreements 
contain special provisions concerning women during pregnancy. 
One agreement provides that full wages shall be paid for six 
weeks before and six weeks after childbirth, and also that a 
woman employee may be granted leave without pay for the 
purpose of nursing her child. Another agreement grants leave 
for 45 days before confinement and three months thereafter 
with full pay for the whole period ; if a woman nurses her child, 
she may be granted a further three months’ leave on half-pay. 
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Sickness Allowances 


Some agreements make provision for the payment of allow- 
ances under certain conditions in cases of sickness. One pro- 
vides that when a worker is absent on account of sickness or 
accident after one year’s continuous service in the undertaking 
he shall receive his full monthly remuneration for the first 
month and half of the second month, and half his usual remunera- 
tion for a further month and a half. Another agreement makes 
provision for payment of the full rate of remuneration for an 
additional half month and the continuation of half pay for an 
additional half month in respect of every period of five years 
of service. The maximum of this allowance is six months’ 
pay, representing eight months’ absence in any one year. A 
third agreement contains a clause according to which, after 
one year’s continuous service in the establishment, a person 
who is absent on account of illness or accident will receive his 
full monthly remuneration for the first month, and half pay for 
the second month. After five years’ service he is entitled to an 
additional half month on full pay and a further half month 
on half pay for every five years of service. 

It will be noticed that these advantages are usually granted 
only to employees paid by the month. As a rule, any benefit 
due under social insurance schemes is deducted from the em- 
ployee’s remuneration. 


Holidays with Pay 


Another subject dealt with in many collective agreements 
is that of holidays with pay. The regulations laid down in the 
Act of 20 June 1936 provide that a paid holiday of 15 days must 
be granted to every employee who has been in the service of an 
undertaking for one year at the holiday period, and one of six 
days to every employee with six months’ service. 

Some agreements merely stipulate that holidays with pay 
shall be granted in accordance with the Act. Others have 
improved upon the conditions of the Act, in particular by pro- 
viding that workers who have been employed for less than six 
months or who themselves terminate the contract of employ- 
ment with their employer, shall be entitled to a certain length 
of holiday. The rule usually adopted is the simple one that 
in such cases employees are entitled to one day’s holiday for 
each month of service. Some agreements leave the maximum 
length of the holiday at the figure fixed in the Act, but others 
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have extended the maximum and made allowance for length 
of service. One agreement provides that “ members of the staff 
who on 15 May of each year have been in the service of the 
establishment for less than one year shall be entitled to a 
holiday at the rate of one working day for each month of service, 
in so far as this is more favourable than the statutory provisions. 
Members of the staff with more than five years’ continuous 
service shall be entitled to 18 days’ holiday, of which not less 
than 15 shall be working days ; those with more than 10 years’ 
service shall be entitled to 21 days’ holiday, of which not less 
than 18 shall be working days. Persons in responsible positions 
of management or research with more than two years’ contin- 
uous service shall be entitled to 21 days’ holiday, of which 
not less than 18 shall be working days.” These examples might 
be multiplied to show the importance attached by the workers 
to the statutory system of annual holidays with pay. 

Reference may be made to certain special clauses. In one 
case, an additional day’s holiday with pay is granted to ex- 
service men and persons injured in the war. An additional 
day’s holiday with pay is also granted in some cases to em- 
ployees with one child who are in receipt of family allowances, 
the holiday being increased to two days if the employee has 
two children. In another case, special provision is made for 
colonial or foreign workers, whereby they may obtain long leave 
without pay in addition to their statutory annual holiday with 
pay so as to enable them to return to their own countries. These 
workers are guaranteed employment on their return provided 
that they do not overstay their leave. 

Mention should also be made of the rather exceptional 
provision in one agreement whereby a worker is entitled to 
4 per cent. of his wages as compensation for the loss of his 
holiday in the event of the contract being terminated for any 
cause whatsoever. 

Reference is rarely made in the agreements to the date at 
which holidays may be taken ; this is generally left to the dis- 
cretion of the employer. One agreement provides that pre- 
ference shall be granted to the fathers of children of school age. 
In another case, it is stipulated that when husband and wife 
both work in the same establishment they shall be allowed to 
take their holiday together. 
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A study of the various provisions contained in collective 
agreements shows that the encouragement given to the con- 
clusion of such agreements by the new legislation has led to the 
establishment of a complex and boldly conceived body of rules, 
based on contracts between the parties, which exists side by 
side with the labour legislation. 

These rules based on a contract not merely supplement 
the legislation and interpret some of its provisions for the purpose 
of their application to the occupational groups covered by the 
agreements, but on many points they provide more favourable 
conditions than the legislation, and sometimes make complete 
innovations. There can be no doubt about the advantages of the 
system. The agreements are discussed and drafted jointly 
by the parties themselves, or, if they are extended to other 
persons by Ministerial Order, those concerned have some say 
in the matter, and an advisory body representing the occupation 
is first consulted. Collective agreements may be revised by 
quite a simple procedure, and thus easily adapted to rapidly 
changing economic and social conditions. They are flexible, 
and can be used to solve all kinds of difficulties on points of 
detail. Finally, they enable those concerned to avoid the 
necessity of bringing disputes before the ordinary courts, where 
the procédure is often somewhat slow, by including in the text 
of the collective agreement an arbitration clause for any dispute 
arising out of the agreement. 

The disadvantages of the system are that the agreements are 
too varied, that they are subject to no legal supervision when 
in operation, and that consequently there are no penalties 
except those of civil law. 


EXTENSION OF AGREEMENTS BY MINISTERIAL ORDER 


It has been seen that collective agreements may contain 
more favourable provisions than those of the existing legisla- 
tion. This is expressly laid down in section 8lve of the first 
book of the Labour Code. 

The same principle is included in several laws passed at the 
same time as or after the Act of 20 June 1986, For example, 
the Act of 21 June 1936 fixing the hours of work at 40 in the 
week provides that the enforcement of this system must not 
in any way affect the operation of any custom or collective 
agreement whereby shorter hours are worked. 
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Not only may the parties adopt more favourable conditions 
than those laid down in the legislation, but they may also 
agree to new provisions on which no regulations exist. As 
the agreement has the force of law between the parties, they 
may accept any restriction on their liberty of action, and 
agree to any penalty, provided that they do not overstep the 
bounds of legality. 

But, while the original contracting parties are entirely 
free in this matter, it is difficult to accept the view that the whole 
of the provisions of a collective agreement can be extended 
by Ministerial Order to all persons employed in a given occupa- 
tion. The Order providing for such extension is issued by the 
executive authorities. But collective agreements frequently 
impose on the contracting parties certain prohibitions and 
fines. It is perfectly legitimate for the contracting parties to 
agree to such clauses, but such restrictions of liberty, such 
prohibitions, or such fines, cannot be extended and made 
applicable to other individuals except by statute, that is to 
say by action on the part of the legislative authorities. This is a 
constitutional principle, and a principle of public law. 

For this reason the Ministerial Orders extending the scope 
of collective agreements have often made only certain clauses 
of these agreements applicable to the whole of the occupation 
in question, while the complete text remains valid only in 
respect of the original contracting parties. 

The principle in this matter may be expressed as follows. 
If the collective agreement contains merely such clauses as 
are prescribed for it in section 8lvc, concerning freedom of 
association, minimum wages, notice of dismissal, etc., or pro- 
visions more favourable than the existing legislation, the whole 
of the agreement becomes applicable. If, on the other hand, 
the agreement contains fresh restrictions on individual liberty 
which are not prescribed in any legislation, or clauses which 
are contrary to the legislation, the sections or paragraphs 
containing such clauses are not made applicable to other persons, 
It is of course obvious that clauses contrary to the legislation 
are null and void even as between the contracting parties. 

Certain examples of provisions restricting individual liberty 
or prescribing penalties which have not been made generally 
applicable are significant in this connection. 

There is one provision which exists in several agreements, 
and which is entirely legitimate for the parties, which has never 
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been extended to other persons by Ministerial Order, namely 
the rule prohibiting an employee from working on his own 
account. This is often worded in the following form: “ No 
worker regularly and constantly employed in a workshop 
shall be permitted to work either in another firm or for private 
individuals on his own account outside the statutory hours 
and the statutory extensions of hours.” The request has often 
been made that such work should be prohibited by law, but, 
as no such legislation exists, it was impossible for such a pro- 
vision to be extended to other persons by Ministerial Order. 

Other clauses that have not been extended are those restrict- 
ing engagement. Some collective agreements prohibit the 
employer from engaging certain pensioners or persons who 
have retired from work. Others make it compulsory for the 
employer to apply to the trade union employment agencies 
when engaging labour. Provisions of this kind have not been 
extended beyond the contracting parties. The same applies to 
provisions which make it compulsory for an employer to be 
affiliated to a particular equalisation fund for family allowances. 

An example of a clause which is contrary to the law and 
has not been extended to other persons is one providing that 
the representative of the trade union who may accompany 
the workers’ delegate shall be approved by the corresponding 
association of employers, the legislation merely stating that the 
workers’ delegate may be accompanied by a representative 
of the trade union for his occupation, without specifying any 
further conditions for the appointment of that representative. 

It will thus be seen that the executive authorities responsible 
for extending the application of collective agreements have 
wisely carried out their task in such a way as to avoid the con- 
stitutional difficulties and the risk of a breach of administrative 
law which would certainly have arisen had section 8lvd of the 
Act of 20 June 1936 been interpreted literally. 
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With the growing tendency towards stricter supervision of 
Native labour conditions by Governments, and the regulation of 
hours of work, the problem of leisure is beginning to acquire a 
certain importance. The process of industrialisation in Africa 
has led to the establishment in certain centres of considerable 
bodies of Native workers who work for fixed hours and are conse- 
quently free at certain times of the day and week. Brought up in 
tribal villages, they often find it difficult to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions of an industrial town, and the question of 
organising activities for their spare time is becoming a somewhat 
urgent one for the authorities. 

As the Union of South Africa is industrially more advanced 
than other States in Africa, it is naturally in that cowntry that the 
question is most serious, and a special interest therefore attaches 
to the efforts made by the South African authorities to cope with it. 
The following article embodies the information collected by a mem- 
ber of the International Labour Office staff in the course of a per- 
sonal visit to several of the larger centres, in December 1936 and 
January 1937, together with an introduction briefly describing 
the background of the problem. It is not intended as a scientific 
study, but rather as a compilation of data obtained at first hand 
which may present a certain interest for those who have to deal 
with corresponding problems in other parts of the world. 


INTRODUCTION 


N attempt is made below to give a brief outline of the 
measures taken, principally by local authorities, for the 
provision of recreational and cultural facilities for Native workers 
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in several of the principal towns of the Union of South Africa. 
The towns to be studied were Durban, Bloemfontein, Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria ; but as the Pretoria authorities at the time 
of the author’s visit were in process of transferring the whole 
of the Native location! to a different site, all normal activities 
were suspended and he was unable to make as detailed a study 
there as elsewhere. For this reason, only a brief note is given 
in regard to Pretoria. Finally, a few lines on the situation in 
Cape Town are added for the sake of completeness. 

The problem under discussion is essentially a modern one, 
fruit of the great increase in urban population in recent times. 
Under their traditional system, the Bantu tribesmen were 
accustomed to live in small villages by cultivating the land and 
rearing cattle. The land was in common; the cattle were 
individual property. The same land was sown to the same crop 
year after year till it was exhausted, when the village moved 
elsewhere. In the same way, as the cattle increased, it became 
necessary to find fresh pastures. Hence the innumerable wars 
among the different Native tribes, culminating in the Zulu 
conquests of the early nineteenth century. When the white 
man put a stop both to Native migration and to inter-tribal 
war, it followed that when population and herds increased in 
the territories to the point of pressure on the means of sub- 
sistence, the traditional outlets were no longer available, and an 
increasing number of Natives had and have perforce to supple- 
ment their incomes by going out to work for white employers. 
At a certain point in this process in the nineteenth century, 
stability seemed to have been reached. The whites were an 
aristocracy of landowners, masters, and skilled workmen ; 
the Natives were a subject race, consisting of tribesmen who 
spent most of their lives in the villages but emerged for limited 
periods to work as unskilled labourers till they had earned 
enough money to meet some specific requirement. Three prin- 
ciples were taken for granted : the Natives were unskilled, they 
were temporary workers only, and their wage represented not 
their sole nor even their principal livelihood but merely a supple- 
ment to the income each derived from his share in the tribal 
lands. 

This system is now in process of complete disintegration, 
brought about by the agricultural crisis and the growth of 
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industry. Thousands of whites, driven off the land by the fail- 
ure of farming, have migrated to the towns in search of employ- 
ment, where they form a true proletariat of largely unskilled 
workers in competition with the Natives. The same process 
has converted numbers of Native workers from a rural peasantry 
into an urban proletariat. Among the Natives, however, the 
process is not yet complete. Side by side with civilised and 
urbanised workers wholly dependent on wages are to be found 
great numbers of tribesmen whose presence tends to keep wages 
down, so that the cardinal feature of Bantu urban populations 
is their poverty. Between the tribesman and the townsman, 
also, there exists a further great mass of Natives who are still 
at varying stages of the transition from rural to urban economy. 
Thus in every large town are to be found Natives representing 
every stage in social evolution, from the illiterate barbarian to 
the civilised intellectual. 

The proportion between these different groups varies widely 
from town to town, so that each local authority is faced with a 
different problem. Moreover, there is now coming into existence 
among urban Natives a system of class distinctions which has 
nothing in common with the tribal hierarchy. The labourer 
who can read and write regards himself as the superior of the 
illiterate heathen who remains on the land, but the clerk, the 
interpreter, the teacher, and the clergyman, in their turn regard 
themselves as the superiors of the labourer. 

This then is the background of our study : a mass of Native 
workers at vagious levels of civilisation, some still to a greater 
or less extent dependent on the village and owning the authority 
of the chief, while others have long since abandoned the old way 
of living and become completely urbanised ; among this mass a 
growing tendency to class distinctions ; side by side with it a 
white proletariat holding desperately aloof from it behind 
barriers continually strengthened by legislation ; and from top 
to bottom of the mass the one universal characteristic—poverty. 


Urban Native Administration 


It goes without saying that the emergence of great and 
to all appearances permanent urban Native populations provides 
local authorities with a problem of the first order. The tradi- 
tional method of control has always been to set apart on the 
outskirts of the town a Native location, while making it illegal 
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for any Native to reside in the town itself, except in certain 
specified cases such as that of domestic servants housed by their 
employers. The establishment and control of all such locations 
is a function of the local authorities, whose powers are defined 
by the Natives (Urban Areas) Act, No. 21 of 1923, as amended 
by Act No. 25 of 1930.1 The location is administered by an 
officer of the local authority, with the assistance of an Advisory 
Board of not less than three Natives. Some of the larger muni- 
cipalities also maintain a Welfare Officer who is a European 
selected for his experience and knowledge of Natives. 

In the larger centres, a location is often to a great extent 
a self-contained township, with its own shops, churches, schools, 
hospitals, ete., all within the location boundaries. It differs, 
however, from a European town in many important respects, 
not least of which is that location life represents to many of the 
residents a first adventure in civilised ways of living. The white 
man’s civilisation, as they encounter it in their daily work, is 
something alien and bewildering, but in the locations it becomes 
the pattern of everyday life. A further point of difference is to 
be found in the fact that, owing to the low wages of Native 
workers, many amenities which in other countries might be 
secured by the workers for themselves have in South Africa 
to be provided by the local authorities and subsidised out of 
the rates. 


The Problem of Leisure 


Thus, by a natural evolution, the location sy$tem, at first 
a mere measure of police, becomes an instrument of civilisation. 
And since it is not through their work, but by the use of their 
leisure, that men become civilised, the organisation of spare- 
time activities has a special importance where undeveloped 
races are concerned. In South Africa, as elsewhere, such organi- 
sation is a police problem, a health and welfare problem, a cul- 
tural problem, and to some extent an economic problem; but in 
South Africa, unlike other countries, the main problem is one 
of civilisation. 

The police aspect of the question may be summarised in 
a few lines. Bantu workers are not only poorly paid, but many 
of them are at a stage of social development not far removed 





1 Since further amended, but the provisions outlined above remain unchanged, 
the 1937 amendments dealing mainly with measures to enable local authorities 
to control the number of Natives in their locations. 
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from barbarism, and their first reaction to town life is one of 
bewilderment. The standards of conduct to which they are 
accustomed in their villages, the whole of their traditional 
conception of right and wrong, have disappeared, and side by 
side with a mass of petty restrictions the town offers unaccus- 
tomed opportunities for gambling, drunkenness, and lawlessness 
of various kinds. A small minority of Natives find a substitute 
for the tribe in the “Amalaita ” gang of hooligans or criminals. 
The law-abiding majority find some satisfaction of their strong 
gregarious instinct by joining one of the innumerable religious 
sects that flourish in the locations. But for nearly all, one of 
the chief recreations of location life is the “ beer party’. The 
brewing of the drink known as Kaffir-beer or “ utywala” on 
specified occasions is a regular feature of tribal life in the villages, 
so that it is not easy either to control or to prevent it in the 
towns. But in these more sophisticated surroundings, the Native 
soon learns to prepare, and to prefer, drinks of a stronger kind, 
in many of which methylated spirits form the chief ingredient. 
In part, no doubt, this change is the same as has occurred in the 
customs of many Europeans, who have abandoned wine drink- 
ing for the cocktail habit. But in part at least it is due, as 
appears from the statements of many experts before the Native 
Economic Commission, to insufficient outlets for Native energies 
by way of sport and recreation.! 

Another interesting view of the recreation problem, both 
in its economic aspect and more especially as it affects women, 
is given in an article entitled “Social and Economic Facts 
revealed in Native Family Budgets”, by Mrs. E. J. Krige, 
in the organ of the South African Institute of Race Relations. * 
The section dealing with amusements, and more particularly 
with the party (not to be confused with the “ beer parties ” 
referred to above), is as follows : 


Of the pastimes and amusements found in tribal life there is nothin 
in the location, for not only are conditions very different, but so muc 
time is occupied in earning money that only on Sundays is there 
any leisure. A few of the men play tennis or football or golf, but as 
there is no golf course, no proper p aying fields, and only a few tennis 
courts, sport is still in its infancy. The bioscope does not attract 
the location dweller to any extent, though its popularity is increasing 





1 For a summary of this and other evidence, see The Illicit Liquor Problem 
on the Witwatersrand: Report of Unofficial Commission appointed by the South 
African Temperance Alliance and the South African Institute of Race Relations 
(Lovedale Press, 1935), pp. 21, 39, 40. This report is a valuable survey of the 
whole illicit liquor question. 

2 Race Relations, October-November 1934. 
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among the younger generation. Not only has he little or no money 
for such a luxury, but the type of film shown does not appeal to him. 
Practically the only amusement found in the locations is the “ party o- 
This is an attraction to old and young, male and female, use 
it is a combination of feast, beer-drinking, music and dancing. More- 
over, the Native love of display is satisfied by the “ uniform ” worn 
by the women, consisting usually of a brightly coloured skirt and 
jumper. Everyone that is invited contributes some small amount, 
usually 1s. but very often more, according to his means, to cover 
the expenses of the party. Many people go as far as to give a party 
in the hope of making a profit. Parties are always held on a Sunday 
afternoon and evening, and anyone visiting the location on a Sunday 
will find several parties in progress. The party is a function that is 
peculiar to the towns. The brass band or piano with jazz tunes, the 
male “ waiters” who serve the guests with food, the dancing in the 
evening, all so obviously and directly European, appear to predominate, 
leaving little that can be called Bantu. Yet the careful observer will 
notice that there are age-distinctions observed not only in the uniforms 
but also to a small extent in the serving of food. hile it is more 
particularly the friends of the hostess who are expected to come in 
the dress chosen for the occasion, very often the friends of her mother 
and those of, say, a younger sister will all be distinguished by different 
uniforms. It is considered essential to“appear in the correct dress 
at each party, and a location girl who cannot afford to buy the 
stipulated uniform will rather remain at home than go in any other 


frock, no matter how beautiful a frock it might be. A party is there- 
fore quite an expense, usually costing each female about 15s. Those 
who go are often people who find it a struggle to live. Yet rather 


than be thought unfriendly, and be left out of such sovial events, 
people will waste money that could have been better spent in other 
ways. 

No account of the Native’s use of his spare time can be 
complete without some reference to religion. The multiplicity 
of sects is one of the most striking features of the locations. 
The reasons for this are outside the scope of this study, but most 
observers agree that the popularity of religious services and 
meetings among the Native townspeople is not an indication 
of lofty spirituality but is due to other causes. One of these 
is the passionate love of music and choral singing which is 
inherent in the Bantu character. Another is the outlet afforded 
to Bantu gregariousness by these services, with the opportunity 
of social contacts and emotional experience communally shared. 
Perhaps a third may be the scope they offer for oratory, in which 
the Natives commonly delight. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that religious services—not shortened as the Europeans 
like them to be, but prolonged to the fullest possible extent— 
are one of the favourite spare-time activities of Native town- 
dwellers. 

In these circumstances, it must occur to many that a 
necessary part of Native welfare work in towns would be the 
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provision, either gratis or at low cost, of the means of healthy 
recreation of a civilising character, together with some oppor- 
tunities for cultural development. Not many years ago, this 
would have been regarded as essentially a task for private 
charity. But with the growth of interest in social welfare that 
has taken place in South Africa in recent years, many local 
authorities have awakened to their responsibilities in this 
connection, and it will be noted that many of the facilities 
referred to below are provided by the municipalities. 

One word is necessary before we turn to the detailed consid- 
eration of the position in the different towns. The normal 
method would be to take a series of activities and show how 
each was provided for by each town. But the great diversity 
of conditions in South African towns makes it in the writer’s 
opinion preferable to adopt the opposite method and deal with 
each town separately, even at the cost of some repetition. 


DuRBAN 


This substantial town, which is one of the principal seaports of 
Africa and had at the time of the last census in May 1935 a white 
population of 95,000, differs from the other towns visited in possessing 
a very large Indian population, the existence of which tends to limit 
the possibility of access by the Natives to many trades, particularly 
those requiring a certain mental alertness. There is nevertheless a 
considerable Native population, but most of its members are only 
temporary town-dwellers, ordinarily resident in the reserves, coming 
to town to earn money for some specific purpose and then returning 
to their homes. There is consequently a great preponderance of males 
among them. Almost all are Zulus or members of kindred tribes, and 
the Zulu language is universally spoken. They are employed as house- 
boys (to the number of about fifteen thousand), dockers, navvies, or 
unskilled labourers in various trades. Being mostly tribesmen from the 
reserves, they are largely of a rather primitive and unsophisticated 
type, and a large percentage are illiterate. 


General Activities 

The municipality has given two football grounds and provides 
for their upkeep. A further ground is projected and the teams have 
the use of a fourth. The favourite game is Association football. There 
are 57 football teams affiliated to the Durban and District Football 
Association. Cricket has recently been introduced, and there are now 
eight cricket clubs ; one pitch is in existence and another under con- 
struction. There are also four tennis courts and a hockey club, which 
has no ground of its own at present. 

As great numbers of the Native workers in Durban are still of the 
unsophisticated tribal type, an important feature of the organisation 
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of recreation is the dancing clubs for such Natives. Folk-dancing 
plays much the same part in the life of the Bantu villager as it formerly 
did in that of his European counterpart. Clubs for “ ngoma ” dancing 
as it is called—festival dancing is perhaps the nearest approach to a 
translation of the word—are therefore highly popular, and there are 
89 dancing teams, the members of which are mostly houseboys and 
workers employed in shops. The dances themselves are of great 
interest to the students of the art, for they appear to represent an 
early stage in the evolution of ballet, the movements being simple 
but executed with an absolute perfection of rhythm, and the whole 
being burlesqued by a clown whose function is an essential part of the 
performance. Dances are held every Sunday afternoon, on one of the 
recreation grounds, and attract great numbers of Native spectators, 
who form an audience at once enthusiastic and highly critical. 

Besides these open-air activities, there exists a Bantu Social Centre, 
which is a kind of club for Native men, admitting European members, 
financed by subscriptions (five shillings a year for Bantu and £1 for 
European members) plus a municipal subsidy, and controlled by an 
Executive Committee of fifteen persons, nine being European and six 
Bantu; the former group includes, as ex-officio members, the Chairmen 
of the Native Administration Committee of the Durban Town 
Council, the Native Welfare Committee of the Durban Rotary Club, 
and the Joint Council of Europeans and Natives (Durban Branch). 
Of the other members of the Committee, four Europeans and 
two Bantu are elected annually by the European members of the 
Centre and two Europeans and four Bantu by the Native members. 

The Centre is housed in a disused warehouse, parts of which have 
been partitioned off. The main part consists of a hall with benches, 
stage and cinema operator’s box ; in this hall are held cinema shows, 
concerts and dances, both tribal and of the European type. On the 
premises are also billiard tables, a room for boxing and a small library 
and reading-room, with Native and European newspapers and a collec- 
tion of books—mostly old-fashioned novels of the type which charitable 
people, when clearing their houses of unwanted lumber, usually decide 
to give to institutions, but with a few important works on race ques- 
tions. The Centre has also a tea-room, shower-baths, etc. Its functions 
are described in the following extract from a paper by Mr. Maurice 
Webb, to which fuller reference is made below. 


The Bantu Social Centre provides a club and certain recreational 
and educational facilities for Bantu men. It has 300 members out of 
a Bantu population of 70,642. Its influence however extends far 
beyond its members—the Centre registers about 3,000 attendances 
a month. Weekly exhibitions of silent film attract popular audiences 
numbering many hundreds. Boxing and billiards have a number 
of devotees. Monees dances are popular with the unsophisticated 
while, at the other extreme, European ballroom dancing is popular 
with a fairly large and growing caphiptiented group. There is a small 
library utilised very few. The Centre serves as a meeting place 
for a number of Native groups and societies, and is undoubtedly of 
considerable benefit to the more advanced and educated Africans, for 
whom it provides a convenient place for social intercourse and recreation. 
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Finance 

The share of the municipality in the cost of these activities is derived 
from the Native Revenue Account, the resources of which consist of 
the municipal monopoly of the brewing of Kaffir-beer, together with 
certain rents, pass fees and fines for breaches of by-laws. Expenditure 
on Native recreation, etc., borne on the revenue and expenditure 
account, was estimated for the last financial year at £2,231, the annual 
average for the previous three years being £1,700. This expenditure 
included the Welfare Officer’s salary, wages, maintenance of recreation 
grounds, cinema operator’s fees, etc. Estimated disbursements on 
capital. account for similar purposes (improvement of recreation 
grounds, purchase of a talking-film projector, etc.) for the last financial 
year were £2,000 approximately. There was thus a total estimated 
expenditure on Native recreation of £4,000 out of a total estimated 
Native Revenue of £80,000. 


Cultural Activities 


In this connection it may be of interest to quote the following 
extracts from an unpublished paper read at a recent meeting of 
the South African Association for the Advancement of Science by 
Mr. Maurice Webb, to whom the writer is indebted for permission to 
reproduce them. It will be noted that although the paper refers only 
to educational and social opportunities for non-Europeans in 
Durban, it is really of much wider interest. 


We could reasonably tulate that no home in South Africa 
where the total earnings do not exceed £10 a month can have that 
minimum comfort necessary to cultural pursuits. Very few non- 
em ey homes have an income of £10 a month and the people 
therefore know nothing of leisure in the sense of time that can be 
utilised at will, without anxieties and in healthful surroundings. 
We have then to consider not so much the opportunities for the 
employment of leisure as the opportunities that exist for the employ- 
ment of a certain amount of spare time. 

With our non-Europeans too, the educational and cultural back- 
ground is poor ; there is no compulsory education for the non-European 
child; and the non-European adult is therefore often illiterate... . 
Much in the way of social or educational opportunity even if offered 
would fail in its purpose through the inability of the intended recipient 
to take advantage of the offered gifts. ... 


Libraries. Thanks to the Carnegie Corporation, a library service 
for non-Europeans has been set up in Durban, Johannesburg, Bloem- 
fontein and Cape Town. This service is operated by the circulation 
of book boxes, mostly to non-European schools, which act as distri- 
buting centres for their locality. The school authorities assume 
responsibility for the books and arrange for their issue and return. 
The school children are the principal users of the service, although it 
is intended for the whole non-European community. 

This service was first put into operation in Durban in 1929 and 
although it has now had seven years of experience it must still be 
regarded as being in its experimental stage. It is serving an increasingly 
useful purpose but, as far as the Native people are concerned, it is 

3 
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largely ineffective. Only very few Natives have acquired the reading 
habit and an enquiry into the working of this library service led to 
the conclusion that a book service alone is not enough. A much 
greater task has to be undertaken ; that of awakening in the Native 
people a desire to read and the capacity for the enjoyment of reading. . . . 


Night schools. The same need [adjustment of a rural people to 
an industrialised society] has resulted in Durban in the establishment 
of Native night schools. There are 23 schools with an enrolment of 
1,800 pupils and 45 teachers, conducted at an annual cost of £1,000, 
which is borne by the Durban municipality. These night schools 
are attended by Native domestic servants and workers from stores 
and factories. For the most part the students are taught to read 
and write and little beyond this elementary instruction is effected. 
The Interdepartmental Committee on Native Education in its recently 
issued report expressed the view that the institution of night schools 
is desirable and should be encouraged... . 


Cinemas. The principal cinemas of the town are closed to non- 
Europeans but there are two cinemas in the Indian quarter where 
films are shown to Indians and Natives. The films are subject to a 
special censorship based on what the authorities regard as suitable 
for exhibition to “raw” Natives, and reach them long after they 
have been exhibited at the European theatres. These two cinemas 
cater for the poorer Indians and Natives and are distasteful to any 
person of refinement. ... 


Durban Library Group. The Durban Library Group, established 
fifteen years ago as an extension service of the municipal library, 
offers public lectures, discussions and play readings without charge 
and denis Europeans and non-Europeans without discrimination. 
Here it would seem that the non-European has a cultural opportunity 
of which he avails himself but slightly or not at all.... For the most 
part the audiences attending the Library Group are entirely European. 

This may in part be due to the fact that the general cultural and 
educational background of the non-European is such that he does 
not readily appreciate lectures of the kind that are offered but is 
also largely due to the acute sensitiveness which our racial situation 
produces. The non-European feels that even in spite of evidences 
to the contrary his presence would be remarked and might be resented. 


Music. Music plays an important part in the emotional and 
cultural life of the Bantu people. Bantu labourers improvise work 
songs to lighten their toil. These work songs are similar in their 
origin to the sea chanties of the sailors and the spinning, threshing 
and rowing songs known throughout Europe... . Bantu people readily 
form choirs and get much enjoyment from singing. One of the most 
significant recent developments in Natal has been the establishment 
of a School of Music at Adams College with Mr. Reuben Caluza at 
its head. Already Adams College choir has made for itself a reputation 
among Bantu and Europeans.... It may be that music will give the 
Bantu a place in our changing society that he can hold with 
dignity. ... 


Radio. The educational and recreational opportunities offered 
by radio are being taken up more and more by non-Europeans. It is 
of special significance to South Africa that this great modern invention 
is incapable of segregation. Whatever is given out over the air can 
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be received by everyone, irrespective of colour, given only a receiving 
set. Poverty prevents the use of radio in a large stor be of places 
but. ... the Indian, the Coloured and the educated Native acquires 
as soon as possible a radio receiving set. He can then enjoy the 
cultural services and entertainments that radio affords in his own 
home, surrounded by his own people, not subject to the indignities 
which might attend him if he attempted to be present in person at 
a lecture or a concert. With cheaper receiving sets, improved pro- 
grammes, and some guidance in the imaginative purposeful use of 
broadcasting, radio is likely to play a leading réle in the educational 
and recreational life of the non-Europeans and be, moreover, an impor- 
tant integrating force linking the older to the younger generation 
in a shared interest and linking the individual to the community from 
which, by virtue of his colour, he is in so many ways estranged. 


The position of women. If we accept the principle that no race can 
advance far beyond the level of its womanhood, and that the centre 
of any cultural life that is to affect the community is the home, we 
must recognise that the position of Indian and Bantu women is a 
factor walling against the advance of their people. 


Private Activities 

It may be added that in addition to these public or semi-public 
activities, the idea of providing recreational facilities for their Native 
workers is beginning to make headway among white employers. One 
large employer in the bakery trade, for instance, provides his Native 
workers with a recreation room and gives them a free cinema show 
each week. 

The provision of entertainment for Natives as a commercial enter- 
prise offers no inducements owing to the simple fact that people 
whose average earnings are £2 to £3 a month (with quarters, bedding, 
food, and uniform) have no money to spend on amusements. Apart 
from the two cinemas referred to above, therefore, it may be said 
that so far as the Natives are concerned, the entertainment business 
does not exist. The writer was however informed that two dance halls 
for Natives had formerly existed but had had to be closed by the 
police. 

In dealing with the other towns, the writer does not propose to 
enter into the same detail as in the case of Durban which, as a consider- 
able place with a homogeneous Native population, is confronted with 
the problem in a simpler form than is the case in some other towns, 
and the conditions in which therefore offer a compact picture that 
may with advantage be studied in detail as an introduction to the 
problem. Elsewhere the conditions are widely different. 


BLOEMFONTEIN 


In Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, with a 
population of about 30,000 whites and 32,000 Natives, very different 
circumstances prevail. The local authority assumes that the Natives 
will be permanent residents and therefore, instead of renting dwellings 
to them, it encourages them to build their own houses, which then 
become the property of the occupants. Building stands are allotted 
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free to approved applicants, who can collect stones for themselves, 
make their own bricks on the stand, and erect a house themselves, 
the Council supplying the wood and iron parts at cost price against 
repayment by instalments. Intending builders are given free advice 
and houses must reach a certain standard. The general policy of the 
Council is to make the location not a temporary abiding-place, but a 
self-contained Native township inhabited by families who regard 
it as their permanent home. This policy has aroused great interest, 
but has been criticised in other towns as tending to cause more Natives 
to establish themselves in the locations than could be absorbed in 
permanent employment in the town. 

The following extract from the Report on Locations of the Manager 
of the Native Administration Department for 1986 describes the posi- 
tion. 


The residents comprise Barolongs, Xosas, Basuto, Fingoes and small 
fractions of other tribes. As in most modern locations they might 
be divided into two groups, one group comprising what might be 
designated as the leaders and adherents of the Forward Movement, 
and the other the Conservatives. The former are principally com 
of the younger generation, and the latter of those who cling as far as 
circumstances will permit to the old customs and traditions. Tribal 
Government does not obtain nor, generally speaking, are tribal 
customs practised. As a result of regular contact with Europeans 
and being subject to European-made laws, the majority of location 
residents have become detribalised. 


Games, etc. 


A further extract from the same Report describes the position ; 


As an indication of the Native’s keenness for healthy recreation 
the following sporting bodies might be mentioned : 


Football clubs, senior 16 
Football clubs, junior (exclusive of 
schools) 8 
Cricket clubs 5 
Tennis clubs 10 
Golf clubs 2 
Cyclist clubs 4 


All have large followings, and the sporting spirit displayed both 
by followers and active members is of a high standard. 

Spacious playing grounds have been provided for the use of the 
children and young people. In this connection a little more practical 
interest might be shown by the older people both male and female 

articularly during the long summer afternoons and evenings. A 
Fittle effort in this direction would go a long way towards keeping 
children off the streets and from developing other undesirable habits. 


The building formerly used by the Y.M.C.A.—which, the author 
was informed, had shown a tendency to develop into a closed club 
for the Bantu middle class—has lately been converted into a Social 
Institute, used by day as classrooms and in the evenings and on holidays 
for recreation. It contains a gymnasium, football grounds, tennis 
courts, a billiard-room, etc. Provision is also made for boxing and 
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wrestling. The most popular games are football and tennis. The 
municipality has recently appointed a Native, Mr. Dippa, as Sports 
Manager and Social Welfare Officer. 


Cultural Activities and Amusements 


Besides the Social Institute the location has a communal hall with 
stage, curtains, benches, dancing floor and cinema operator’s box. 
Here films are shown twice weekly, the proceeds being devoted to 
welfare services. Dancing classes are also held, in ballroom dancing 
only ; tribal dances are not practised. 

About half the children in the location attend school, but most 
of them leave at an early age, either to go to work or to supervise the 
other children while the parents are out at work. The system of 
Carnegie travelling libraries—a box of books to be borrowed free of 
charge—is in force, but is not made use of to any extent. Many different 
kinds of books are available, but only stories of adventure are read, 
just as only films of Western adventure are appreciated by cinema 
audiences, Books in Native languages are not popular. It should be 
added that there is very little facility for reading at home. There are 
many small jobs to be done in the evening, lighting arrangements 
are usually bad, and families get up so early that early bedtime is the 
rule. Many indeed are too tired at night for any form of activity, 
since they have often to rise before dawn and walk as much as four 
miles to their place of employment before starting the day’s work. 

The process of urbanisation which has taken place in Bloemfontein 
has naturally led to the disappearance of the traditional tribal dancing. 
But there as elsewhere the Native remains a natural singer and a born 
musician. Little attempt seems to be made as a general rule to organise 
the musical life of the Natives—though all the schools have their 
choirs which compete for an inter-school trophy—but part of the cele- 
brations on great occasions takes the form of choral singing by Bantu 
choirs, of the same superlative quality as is found elsewhere. 


A Women’s Club 


Some time ago a women’s club was started by an Anglican mission, 
and this was recently reorganised as an undenominational body. It 
has as yet no premises of its own, though a grant of approximately 
£450 towards the cost of building has been secured from the Rhodes 
Trust, and meetings are held in the houses of the members. Table 
games are played, or members bring their sewing and one of their 
number reads aloud while they work or all join in singing. Arrange- 
ments are now being made under which lectures will be delivered to 
the club on food values and similar questions. 


Limitations of the Work 
It will be concluded from what has been said above that the way 
of living of the residents in the Bloemfontein locations does not differ 


widely from that of the poorer class of Europeans. But it should not 
be forgotten that much of this civilising work affects only what may 
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be described as the Native middle class, and that the lowest social 
stratum is but little influenced by it. For the members of that stratum 
the beer party (if not the stick fight) is still the favourite amusement. 
The holding of a beer party is indeed illegal (though attendance at 
one is not), because such parties tend to be merely a cloak for prosti- 
tution, but much illicit brewing is nevertheless carried on, 


JOHANNESBURG 


As everybody knows, Johannesburg is the chief of a group of towns 
on the gold reef and is the largest city in Africa south of the Equator. 
It has a population of nearly half a million, of whom about 235,000 are 
Natives. Not more than 60,000 of these, however, are permanent 
residents. From the point of view of Native administration, the city 
is of special importance because it may be regarded as the focal point 
of South Africa ; Natives from every part of South Africa, every tribe 
and almost every village go to work on the gold reef, either in the 
mines themselves or in the towns along the reef, and then return to 
their homes and spread among their fellows the influences they have 
received. Both the municipality and the Chamber of Mines therefore 
devote great attention to Native welfare. Their activities are dealt 
with separately below. 


Municipal Arrangements 


The municipality of Johannesburg maintains a Department of 
Native Affairs under a Manager who has an expert knowledge of the 
Bantu peoples. This Department has a special Recreation Section 
for the organisation of games and leisure-time activities ; its functions 
are to encourage, organise, and develop, all kinds of spare-time 
activities, including football, tennis, basketball, hockey, cricket, 
swimming, and athletics. Football is the most popular of these. There 
are 265 football clubs; the local Bantu Football Association is the 
largest football association in Africa and one of the best organised. 
The principle governing recreation policy has lately been changed ; 
it is no longer to lead and guide the Native organisations but rather 
to make them govern and finance themselves. The author was told 
that the change had proved very successful. Among the more recent 
developments are swimming baths (which are much appreciated) 
and inter-school athletic leagues which hold matches every week 
throughout the year. There are also boys’ clubs for unemployed lads 
where indoor games are played and such handicrafts as woodwork 
and metal working are carried on. Sporting activities appeal to every 
class, even the hardest-worked manual labourers. The games are 
played as a rule on Sundays. Some opposition to this was formerly 
encountered from the missionaries, but their objections seem to have 
been met by the present arrangement under which the sports organiser 
holds a short service in the morning before the games begin. 

Each of the four locations has its choral society and an annual 
competition is held. There are four Carnegie libraries ; little use, 
however, is made of these as yet, the reading habit being no more 
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developed among the Natives in Johannesburg than elsewhere. There 
are four municipal dance halls, as well as three or four private 
ones. 

It may not be without interest to remark that the Department 
has housed over 60,000 Natives, at a cost of rather more than £1,000,000, 
and is preparing to house 20,000 more. Among its other services are a 
Health Service, with its own doctors and nurses, and a lately-established 
Social Welfare Service, the main duties of which are to study certain 
social and economic questions. 

All welfare work is financed by the City Coune#t out of the Native 
Revenue Account, the deficit (which amounts to about £25,000 a 
year) being made up by subsidies from general revenue. 


Arrangements by the Mining Authorities 


The workers in the gold mines are for the most part tribal Natives 
engaged under contracts for a limited period, at the end of which they 
return to their villages. During their period of employment, they are 
housed in compounds at the mine itself, and such provision as is made 
for their recreation is consequently made in or near the compounds. 
The number of these workers along the whole reef is about 300,000, 
of whom about 50,000 are in the mines around Johannesburg itself. 

Nearly every mine has a sports ground for Natives, and most have 
tennis, football (both Rugby and Association) and cricket clubs. 
The games are played solely by the more educated Natives but are 
watched by hundreds of others, who delight especially in watching 
Rugby. All the mines devote the whole of Christmas Day to athletics 
among Natives. The Native Recruiting Corporation has presented 
silver cups for competition by the different sports clubs, and the 
Deferred Pay Board of Control sets aside a sum of money each year 
for the encouragement of Native sport on the mines. The mining 
industry as a whole also makes a contribution to Native sport in 
general ; the Chamber of Mines, for instance, has presented a cup for 
inter-provincial cricket and other trophies for football. 

Every compound has an electric gramophone and loud speakers. 
In every compound, also, a free cinema show is held once a week. 
But the great feature of the mineworkers’ spare time is the tribal 
dancing which takes place in the compounds on Sunday mornings, 
the arrangements being made as a rule by the Natives themselves, 
though sometimes with the assistance of the management, and which 
constitutes one of the sights of the Witwatersrand. Every tribe has 
its characteristic style of dancing and as several different tribes are 
usually represented in each mine, a morning’s display is not lacking 
in variety. For instance, on one occasion when the writer was present 
at the Rose Deep, the programme included a Zulu dance of the same 
type as seen in Durban, the peculiar quivering dance of the Amaxosa, 
the characteristic dances of the Baca and Pondo tribes, and a kind 
of primitive ballet of the M’Chopi, representing the death of a lion 
and accompanied by an orchestra, if such it may be called, of forty 
Native instruments. All the performers were workers employed in 
the mine. 
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It goes without saying that the men who take part in these displays 
are unsophisticated tribesmen only, for the progress of civilisation 
inevitably entails the death of folk-dancing. As has been said above, 
it is from this unsophisticated class that the gold-mining workers are 
for the most part recruited. It is not surprising therefore to find that 
little or nothing in the way of cultural opportunities is provided, 
since the workers could hardly take advantage of such opportunities 
were they available. 


General 


The Johannesburg locations, unlike the mine compounds, contain 
representatives of every group of Natives, from the illiterate tribesman 
to the completely urbanised educated class. Many thousands of 
Natives, moreover, are employed as houseboys, cooks, or in similar 
posts, and these do not live in the locations, but are housed and fed 
by their employers. To cater for the heterogeneous mass is no easy 
task. The problem of Native social life on the Rand is still further 
complicated by the disproportion between the sexes ; of the 235,000 
Bantu in Johannesburg, 150,000 are adult men. In the circumstances, 
it is not surprising either that homosexuality is increasing or that 
activities such as illicit liquor selling are constantly declared to be 
a cloak for prostitution. At the same time, it is only fair to observe 
that the lawlessness which was formerly a feature of Johannesburg 
Native life has greatly decreased in recent years, and the disappearance 
of the Amalaita gangs which formerly terrorised peaceful Natives is an 
achievement which stands to the credit of the municipal Department 
of Native Affairs. It may not be fanciful to ascribe these changes in 
part to the policy of providing Native workers with reasonable outlets 
for their energies. 

The municipality, however, is not the only organisation concerned 
with the provision of such outlets. There is for instance a separate 
Bantu Sports Club, between which and the municipal sports organisa- 
tion there is a good deal of rivalry ; a supporter of the former body 
complained to the writer that the latter continually tried to entice 
away the best players from his Club. There is also a Bantu Men’s 
Social Centre which is the largest institution of its kind in the Union. 

This Centre, which is run on the same lines as that in Durban, is 
a substantial building standing in its own grounds not far from the 
centre of the city. It has two tennis courts, billiard tables, ping-pong 
tables, boxing rooms, committee rooms, and a large hall with stage, 
curtains, etc. Billiards and boxing are especially popular. It may 
incidentally be of interest to record that while in Durban young 
European amateur boxers visit the Bantu Social Centre in search 
of sparring partners, in Johannesburg it is considered socially incorrect 
to do so. In the Johannesburg Centre, bare-knuckle fighting was at 
one time introduced to attract the Amalaitas (who considered boxing- 
gloves effeminate), and proved successful in its purpose, but the occa- 
sion for it now seems to have disappeared. 

Films are shown monthly at the Centre, which also has a Bantu 
Dramatic Society. This society, which formerly produced without 
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conspicuous success such plays as amateur societies commonly do 
produce—“ Lady Windermere’s Fan ”’ and “ She Stoops to Conquer ” 
—has recently changed its policy and begun to seek out plays more 
suited to a Bantu cast: it gave last Christmas a striking performance 
of “The Hairy Ape”. The Centre has a lending library, which is 
moderately popular. It has also its own choir. Evening classes are 
held, in general subjects ; classes in bookkeeping were started some 
time ago, but later abandoned because there were no openings for 
Native bookkeepers. Religious talks are given on Sundays by ministers 
of different denominations in turn. The members of the Centre are 
drawn mainly from the more educated class. 

A Native journalist, asked what, in his opinion, were the principal 
spare-time activities of Johannesburg’s Bantu people, answered 
promptly: “ Beer parties and prayer meetings ”’. 


PRETORIA 


This city, the capital of the Transvaal and the administrative 
capital of the Union, has a white population of only 76,000 and is not 
to be compared with Johannesburg either in size or in wealth. Its 
Natives are mostly tribesmen who intend sooner or later to return 
to their homes in the country districts ; few are urbanised and fewer 
still are educated. Its habits are conservative and its Native adminis- 
tration until lately followed the older policy of local authorities in 
South Africa, making provision for health and child welfare services 
but otherwise leaving the Natives largely to their own devices. There 
was no Bantu Social Centre, no joint Council of Europeans and Bantu, 
no municipal sports organisation. The Natives were (and are) allowed 
free access to four pieces of ground set aside for their recreation, but 
this recreation consists merely of bouts of stick fighting similar to 
the quarterstaff and singlestick play once popular in Europe. Many 
of the Natives devote their Sundays to walking up and down the 
principal shopping streets and gazing at the shop windows ; for this 
reason, no white resident enters those streets on a Sunday. There is 
indeed a hall which can be hired by non-Europeans for entertainment 
purposes from the trust which owns it, but very little use is made of 
it by the Bantu. Even tribal dancing is not practised. 

But the wave of interest in social welfare which has swept over 
South Africa in the last five years has produced its effect in Pretoria 
also, and this state of things is now being changed. The entire Native 
location is in process of removal to a new site, at an estimated cost 
of £700,000, and this sum includes an estimated expenditure of £3,000 
for a hall and £2,000 for a sports ground, as well as £5,000 for hospitals 
and clinics. When all the new arrangements have been completed, 
it will probably be found that Pretoria is not behind other cities in 
arrangements for Native welfare and spare-time activities. 


Care Town 


The legislative capital of the Union, with a white population of 
171,500 and a non-European population of 135,000, hardly comes 
within the scope of this survey, for the immense majority of its non- 
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Europeans are not Bantu, but Cape Coloured, the offspring of crosses 
between imported slaves of many (chiefly Oriental) races, aboriginal 
Hottentots, and whites. The Natives hardly penetrated to Cape Town 
before 1920, and even now they number only a few thousands. 

There is however a Native location with a population of about 
5,000, mostly Xosas and Fingoes. It has a meeting hall where concerts, 
dances and other entertainments are held. There are three sports 
grounds, twelve football teams, and a cricket club. Each house has 
a small plot of ground and gardening is very popular. There are three 
schools in the location. Apart from these things, there seem to be very 
few arrangements specially for Natives, but it must be remembered 
that in the Cape non-Europeans of all kinds are not excluded from the 
white man’s amusements to anything like the same extent as in the 
northern provinces. 


i CONCLUSIONS 


From this survey certain definite conclusions seem to 
emerge. The first is that many local authorities are fully alive 
to their responsibilities in this as in other branches of Native 
welfare work. A great advance has taken place in this respect 
in the last few years. In the writer’s youth, for instance, the 
suggestion that Native recreation should be provided for out 
of the rates would have been met with laughter ; to-day it is 
a common practice. At the same time more than one municipal 
official expressed himself to the writer as frankly puzzled to 
know what form such provision should take. The present 
policy is to provide the Natives with facilities and to wait for 
experience to show whether they are the right ones. If such a 
policy appears unsatisfactory, it is difficult to see what is the 
alternative. 

The second conclusion is that the arrangements which are 
made for organised spare-time activities attract only the more 
civilised and educated class—the middle class, in fact. The 
illiterate labourers and their families, and sometimes members 
of higher social groups, still enliven their leisure by beer par- 
ties, stick fighting, and prayer meetings. The beer parties are 
illegal, the prayer meetings are not always as uplifting as they 
should be, and the stick fight, which begins as a game, is apt 
to become less playful as it goes on. But it is not always easy 
for the authorities to provide a satisfactory alternative to these 
pursuits. As regards cultural activities, it is only natural that 
these should appeal to the educated class alone. 

This survey appears to reveal certain very definite prefer- 
ences and dislikes on the part of the Natives. We have seen for 
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instance that they are fond of outdoor games of the more 
strenuous kind and to some extent of boxing, but that they care 
very little for indoor games. Many are passionately fond of 
swimming, but it is seldom that they have any opportunities 
for it in towns. We have seen also that the Native is no great 
reader (any more than is the white South African), that he is 
passionately fond of music and dancing and is himself a natural 
singer and a born musician, and that he is something of a movie 
fan with quite definite prejudices in the matter of films, prefer- 
ring Charlie Chaplin to Greta Garbo and Tom Mix to Mae West. 
There appears to be scope for development in all these activities, 
and given a continuance of the present prosperity in South 
Africa, such development is likely to be extensive in the next 
few years. 

The author cannot conclude without expressing the hope 
that something may be done—perhaps rather by private bene- 
factions than by municipal activities—to preserve and find 
outlets for the artistic gifts of the Natives, in such a way that 
the use of these gifts may remain as much a part of the daily 
life of the Natives in towns as it has always been in the villages. 
Tribal dancing, for instance, must inevitably be killed by 
contact with civilisation, but there is no reason why the gift 
for expressive dancing should perish with it. Choral singing 
and instrumental music could each be developed to a much 
greater extent, and it is to be hoped that efforts will be made 
in this sense. As a footballer or a cinema-goer, after all, the 
Native is merely a disciple of the white man, but as a musician 
he stands on his own feet and is no man’s inferior. The encour- 
agement of Native music by the formation of location choirs and 
the holding of competitions and festivals is a task in which more 
interest might well be taken both by philanthropists and by 
lovers of music. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Situation of Agricultural | 
and Horticultural Workers in the Netherlands 


by 
J. HILGENGA, 


Secretary of the Netherlands Federation of Agricultural, Horticultural 
and Dairy Workers 


IMPORTANCE AND GENERAL SITUATION OF AGRICULTURE 


According to the Occupational Census of 1930', of the 3,185,816 
persons forming the occupied population of the Netherlands, 689,026 
(20.1 per cent.) were engaged in agriculture and horticulture, 1,235,912 
(88.8 per cent.) in the various branches of industry, 695,455 (21.8 per 
cent.) in trade and transport, and 615.428 (19.3 per cent.) in all other 
occupations, including the liberal professions, education, public employ- 
ment, domestic service, etc. Thus, there were 20 per cent. in agricultural 
occupations, as compared with fully 60 per cent. in industry, trade, 
and transport. As the following table shows, the number of persons 
occupied in agriculture expressed as a percentage of the total occupied 
population has fallen regularly and substantially in the last 40 years. 

1889 1899 1909 1920 1930 
Agriculture 31.8 29.7 27.3 23.0 20.1 


While the population of the Netherlands rose from 5.8 million in 
1909 to 7.9 million in 1980, i.e. by more than 2 million persons (36 per 
cent.), and the total number of persons engaged in agriculture, fishing, 
hunting, industry, trade, transport, banking, credit, and insurance, 
increased from 1,874,000 to 2,635,000, or by 40.5 per cent., the number 
of persons engaged in agricultural occupations remained practically 
stable during this 20-year period. The figure for 1930 was 639,000, 
as compared with 622,000 for 1920 and 616,000 for 1909, an increase 
of barely 4 per cent. The number of persons engaged in industry, 
trade, and transport, on the other hand, rose during the period 1909- 
1980 by no less than 62 per cent. 

It would, however, be wrong to deduce from the above figures 
that the agricultural industry is not of great importance to the popu- 
lation of the Netherlands or that this importance itself has gradually 
become less. It is true that only one-fifth of the occupied population is 


1 For the results of this Census, see International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 3, Sept. 1935, pp. 413-417. 
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engaged in agriculture ; but of the remaining four-fifths there can be 
no doubt that several hundred thousand are indirectly dependent for 
their occupation and subsistence on agricultural undertakings. To 
begin with, a large number of persons are engaged in industries directly 
dependent on agriculture which have undergone vigorous develop- 
ment especially since 1909. These are mainly co-operative in character, 
and must be regarded as more or less an extension of agriculture. The 
18 beet-sugar factories consumed in 1985-36 fully 1,500 million kilo- 
grammes of beetroot, and the 25 potato-flour factories 802 million 
kilogrammes of potatoes ; the exports of strawboard manufactured 
in the 19 cardboard factories amounted in 1929 to 245 million kilo- 
grammes in quantity and 21 million gulden in value ; the total value 
of the exports of butter, cheese, condensed milk, and dried milk, pro- 
duced by 875 dairy factories was in 1929 nearly 210 million gulden. 
Further, during the last 25 years there has been a rapid development 
in horticulture. The area of market gardens and orchards rose from 
76,000 hectares in 1910 to 116,000 hectares in 1984. There was also 
an exceptional increase in the cultivation of vegetables, fruit, and 
flowers, under glass and in greenhouses. The number of single panes 
of glass in 1930 was 6.8 million, with a total surface of 8.1 million 
square metres as compared with 5 million square metres in 1912. 
The area covered by greenhouses and hothouses was 17.5 million 
square metres in 1980 as against only 2 million square metres in 1912. 
Of these 17.5 million square metres, 6.5 million were heated. 

The net value of all agricultural production (crop-raising, stock- 
raising, horticulture, and forestry) was estimated in 1928 at about 
1,270 million gulden. A further indication of the importance of agri- 
culture in the Netherlands is given by the following figures. 

In 1928 the imports of fertilisers amounted to 405 million kilo- 
grammes, the value of which was 45 million gulden. The yield per 
hectare of most agricultural products has risen during the last 50 years 
by 30, or even as much as 50, per cent. The following figures may be 
given : 


INCREASED YIELD PER HECTARE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 





Product 1861-1870 1901-1910 1921-1930 





21.0 hi. 29.4 hil. 38.0 hl. 





17.2 ,, 23.5 ,, 28.5 ,, 
22.8 ,, 24.8 ., 31.8 ,, 


Potatoes for industrial 
consumption 136.0 ,, 850.0 ,, 897.0 ,, 


Sugar beet 26,000 kg. ! 30,400 kg. 33,000 kg. 




















* 1871-1880. 


Finally, there-is the export trade in agricultural products. The 
total value of the raw materials, manufactured goods, and products 
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other than gold and silver, exported from the Netherlands to other 
countries in 1929 was 1,690 million gulden. Of this total no less 
than 712 million gulden was of agricultural origin. Thus, fully 40 per 
cent. of the total value of exports represented the products of crop- 
raising, stock-raising, and horticulture. 

It follows that the agricultural depression that set in in 1980 and 
continued during the following years had consequences which seriously 
affected the economic life of the Netherlands and its population. All 
branches of agriculture, one after the other, were affected by the de- 
cline of world market prices to less than half. High import duties, 
import quota systems, import prohibitions, difficulties of international 
payment, completed the picture of the depression. Farmers and market 
gardeners were threatened with immediate ruin, and the unemployment 
from which agricultural workers were already suffering became stead- 
ily greater. There was a risk of much worse cultivation and even of 
the leaving of much cultivable ground to lie fallow. The whole farming 
class, often supported by the labour movement, took action and 
demanded that the Government should immediately adopt measures 
to assist agriculture and horticulture so as to prevent the collapse of 
these industries which are of such great importance for the existence 
of the nation. The associations of employers in agriculture in the 
Province of Groningen and the agricultural workers’ unions put 
forward in 1930 a joint programme for measures of assistance, the 
intention being to maintain existing wages as far as possible. The 
Government, which obviously counted on a short duration of the 
depression, confined its action at first to the granting of financial 
assistance. The first measures, adopted in 1931, aimed solely at improv- 
ing the prices of three crops, namely, wheat, sugar-beet, and potatoes 
for industrial consumption. In 1932 measures of this kind were found 
to be necessary for stock-raising, poultry-raising, vegetable and 
fruit growing, and bulb cultivation. In May 1933 the Agricultural 
Emergency Act was passed, which empowered the Government 
to take all measures that might be considered necessary in the interests 
of agriculture. A few months later (September 1933) the Act was 
extended to cover the whole of agriculture in the Netherlands, including 
fisheries and peat undertakings. 

The powers given to the Government related not only to prices 
and the quality of products but also to the volume of production, 
imports and exports, the sale and purchase of the products covered 
by emergency legislation, and the organisation of producers. Hundreds 
of measures were found to be necessary. All subsidies are granted 
through a central fund, which pays the difference between the market 
and guaranteed or standard prices, grants loans, and finances the pur- 
chase of crops. The income of the fund is derived from a national 
levy on the prices of the various agricultural products and on taxes 
which are charged to importers who import monopoly goods. The cost 
of the assistance given to agriculture is thus in practice borne by 
consumers. It is estimated 1 that the cost of living in the Netherlands 





' Economisch-Statistisch Maandbericht, 26 Feb. 1936. 
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has risen by from 7 to 8 per cent. in consequence of the agricultural 
emergency measures. 

Although agriculture and horticulture receive assistance to the 
value of about 200 million gulden a year from the central fund, the 
general situation is still bad. The farmers consider the guaranteed 
prices to be too low as a rule, there are all kinds of difficulties in the 
way of exporting several products, and overhead charges (rents, 
interest and redemption of mortgages, land and water taxes) are too 
high in relation to prices. The following figures give an idea of the 
difficulties of the situation. 

If average prices during the period 1910-1914 are taken as 100, 
the index figure for agricultural products in 1935-36 was 82, for 
products of stock-raising 71, and for the two together 74. Taking the 
average for 1924-29 as 100, the index figure for all agricultural pro- 
ducts in 1935-36 was only 51, despite the rise in prices due to the 
assistance measures taken by the Government. As compared with 
this, however, it should be noted that the cost of production has also 
fallen considerably (lower prices of fertilisers, lower wages, mechanisa- 
tion, lower rents, etc.). 

The gross yield in gulden per hectare was as follows : 


Kind of land 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
Sea clay or 


silt ! (mainly 
cereal crops) 535.92 471.66 367.83 307.26 264.31 315.25 337.45 


Pasture land 
(stock-raising) 611.02 580.45 448.87 318.97 274.60 312.66 285.08 


The prices charged by market gardeners for their products in 1935 
were 40 per cent., and for several kinds of vegetables and fruit even 
70 per cent., below those for 1929. The value of the exports of vege- 
tables, fruit, new potatoes, bulbs, trees, shrubs, and flowers, fell from 
138 million gulden in 1929 to 48 million gulden in 1935. 

The total value of the exports of all agricultural products, which 
in 1929 amounted to 712.6 million gulden, was as follows in sub- 
sequent years : 1930, 633.2 million ; 1931, 499.8 million ; 1932, 328.5 
million ; 1933, 268.0 million ; and 1984, 266.9 million guiden. The 
decline from 1929 to 1934 was thus 445.7 million gulden, i.e., a fall of 
nearly 63 per cent. 


THe DEcREE OF 1934 


It was of course inevitable that the state of depression in agriculture 
and horticulture should seriously affect the position not only of 
employers in these industries but also of agricultural and horticultural 
workers. During the 10 to 15 years preceding the period of depression 
proper the wages of these workers had risen considerably, sometimes 
even being doubled or trebled, owing to the favourable situation of 
agriculture and under the influence of the steadily growing trade 





1 T.e. “ polder * land won from the sea by means of dykes. The greater part 
of the northern and western Provinces are at or below sea level (40 per cent. of the 
total area of the country). A distinction is drawn between sea and river polders; 
their surface soil is very often clay. 
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union movement. Yet their wages could not be regarded as high, 
when compared with the cost of living. Unlike many farmers and 
market gardeners, who were able to invest the profits they undoubtedly 
made in agricultural or .industrial undertakings, agricultural and 
horticultural workers were hardly, if at all, in a position to save in 
spite of annual wages of 800 to 1,800 gulden. 

To this must be added that soon after 1919 unemployment among 
agricultural workers assumed considerable proportions, partly owing 
to the rationalisation and mechanisation that took place on the farms 
and partly to the difficulties in the way of emigration. Emigration had 
come to a complete standstill, though before 1914 about 10,000 
persons left every year for oversea countries and from 200,000 to 
300,000 Netherlands workers, mostly from the countryside, found 
employment in Germany. It is true that in 1919 unemployment 
insurance was extended to agricultural workers and that in several 
rural areas relief measures were adopted or relief works organised ; 
but it is self-evident that there could not fail to be a decline in the 
annual income of agricultural workers. 

Then in 1929 came the depression. Large groups of farmers and 
market gardeners soon demanded a reduction of hourly rates and 
piece rates of wages. The agricultural workers’ unions resisted the 
pressure brought to bear on wages and also demanded that the Govern- 
ment should take measures to prevent wage reductions. They held 
that these measures should consist among other things of compulsory 
negotiation for the conclusion of collective agreements, compulsory 
arbitration in the event of disputes, and strict observance of the wages 
and conditions of employment fixed in agreements. The workers’ 
organisations based their demands on the fact that agriculture was 
subsidised by the community and that the measures for its relief 
should benefit both employers and workers. The Social Democrats 
demanded further, when the Agricultural Emergency Acts were being 
discussed, that farmers should not be allowed to reduce wages or to 
refuse to negotiate, on pain of being deprived of public subsidies. 
These proposals were rejected. It was not until 1934, after employers 
in several agricultural and horticultural districts had taken advantage 
of the great unemployment among their workers to introduce sub- 
stantial wage cuts, that the Government took steps in some measure to 
secure the position of agricultural workers, by providing in the Emer- 
gency Organisation Decree of 27 June 1934 that (1) all employers 
in agricultural undertakings should be under an obligation to discuss 
the questions of wages and other conditions of employment with the 
three agricultural workers’ unions (modern or socialist, Christian, and 
Roman Catholic) ; (2) arbitration should be introduced for the settle- 
ment of disputes; (3) the agreements concluded and arbitration 
awards given should be observed. 

The result of this Decree has been that during the years 1934-1936 
agricultural and horticultural employers in several scores of districts 
and villages who were formerly unwilling to do so have now entered 
into negotiations with the agricultural workers’ unions, whether 
voluntarily or under Government compulsion. The number of wage 
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agreements concluded has also risen substantially. In several other 
cases the Government arbitrators have fixed wages. 

The procedure in the latter case is as follows. If there is no farmers’ 
organisation in a particular district or village, or if the organisation 
refuses to discuss wages, the workers’ organisations summon all the 
employers concerned individually to a conference. If no notice is taken 
of this summons, or if the employers attend the conference but refuse 
to collaborate in the conclusion of a wage agreement, the agricultural 
workers’ unions make an application to the Minister of Agriculture 
and. Fisheries, who issues a circular to these employers reminding 
them of their obligations as laid down in the Emergency Organisation 
Decree. If they still refuse to take part in a second conference 
convened by the workers’ organisations, the Minister lays a request 
for compulsory arbitration before the State conciliator concerned. 
The latter first convenes representatives of the agricultural workers’ 
unions and the farmers to attend a meeting. If his attempt to arrive 
at a wage agreement between the parties fails, the Minister usually 
makes arbitration compulsory for the employers concerned. He departs 
from this rule only if in his opinion the understanding between farmers 
(market gardeners) and their workers is good and the wages paid or 
offered are not too low. The arbitrator appointed by the Minister 
(usually a professional lawyer, a professor, an employment exchange 
inspector, or an agricultural expert) then makes enquiries and obtains 
oral and written information from the parties, after which he fixes 
wages and conditions of employment, to apply in general for the 
period of one year. 

As already stated, in consequence of the Government measures 
adopted under the Emergency Organisation Decree of 1934, the 
system of collective bargaining has spread widely in the agriculture 
and horticulture of the Netherlands. This appears clearly from the 
following table. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 





Year Number of Number of Number of 
agreements employers covered workers covered 





1917 948 3,758 
1922 3,810 15,185 
1927 4,183 19,689 
1930 1 6,233 31,342 
1931 1 6,226 31,916 
1932 1 6,693 31,558 
1933 1 7,887 35,7738 
1934 201 9,667 44,513 
1935 254 10,987 43,122 
1936 } 326 20,677 65,616 




















* In addition there were in 1936 about 4,000 farmers and market gardeners and about 
13,000 workers covered by wage regulations issued in virtue of arbitration awards under the 
Agricultural Emergency Act. 
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ORGANISATION OF THE WORKERS 


While in recent years the agricultural emergency legislation, with 
its compulsory collective bargaining and compulsory official arbitra- 
tion, has done very much to promote the fixing of wages and con- 
ditions of employment by collective agreements, the development 
of the system of collective agreements also owes a great deal to the 
regular and rapid growth of the agricultural workers’ organisations. 

The first of these organisations in the Netherlands was formed in 
about 1890. To begin with, they were local in character. In 1896, 
there were 13 local agricultural workers’ organisations with 800 
members in all, and in 1913, 182 unions with 7,800 members. Sub- 
sequently, and especially after 1918, their growth was rapid, so that 
by 1 January 1936 the number of local unions affiliated to the various 
federations of agricultural workers (Socialist, Christian, Catholic, 
Neutral, and Syndicalist) had risen to 1,876 with over 74,000 members, 
including 58,500 agricultural workers, 11,600 horticultural workers, 
6,200 peat workers, and 2,900 dairy workers. 

The Netherlands now has 6 agricultural workers’ federations. The 
distribution of the 1,876 unions and 74,000 members was as follows 
on 1 January 1936 : 

Federation affiliated unions 
The Netherlands Federation of Agricultural, Horti- 

cultural and Dairy Workers (Socialist) 750 28,523 
The Netherlands Christian Agricultural Workers’ 

Federation (Protestant) 649 25,081 
The Netherlands Roman Catholic Agricultural 

Workers’ Federation 17,585 
The Christian National Association of Persons 

Employed in Agriculture, etc. (Protestant) 69 1,755 
The General Netherlands Federation of Agricultural, 

Horticultural and Peat Workers (Neutral) 8 369 
The Netherlands Federated Union of Agricultural, 

Horticultural and Peat Workers (Syndicalist) 33 520 


Membership 


The number of organised agricultural and horticultural workers 
was thus about 65,000 at the beginning of 1936, and they formed 16 
to 17 per cent. of all such workers. Of the 600,000 persons engaged in 
agricultural undertakings in the Netherlands one-third are employers 
and two-thirds workers. According to the Occupational Censuses, 
the number of agricultural and horticultural workers in 1909 was 
roughly 375,000; in 1920, 382,000; and in 1930, 371,000. In 1920, the 
number of women engaged in agriculture and horticulture was nearly 
60,000, in 1930 over 58,000. Thus during the last 25 years, the total 
number of agricultural and horticultural workers has remained fairly 
stable. It is true that the cultivated area rose from 2.4 million hectares 
in 1910 to nearly 2.6 million hectares in 1934, and that intensive 
market gardening increased in area by 40,000 hectares and there- 
fore demanded much more labour; but on the other hand, tens of 
thousands of workers were driven out of agriculture in consequence of 
rationalisation. In the Provinces of Groningen, Friesland, and Drente, 
the number of workers engaged in crop-raising and stock-raising 
declined by about 10,000 during the period 1920-1930. 
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WAGES AND COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


The 375,000 men and women workers in agriculture are employed 
by nearly 100,000 farmers and market gardeners. Since the total 
number of the latter is over 220,000, there are 120,000 farmers and 
market gardeners who employ no paid labour. While women as a 
rule are employed in agriculture and horticulture only in the busy 
seasons, a considerable number of men have permanent employment 
throughout the year. This is especially the case in stock-raising 
undertakings, on farms as regards the care of horses and cattle, and 
in horticulture as regards cultivation under glass and in greenhouses. 
The number of so-called permanent workers has, however, fallen con- 
siderably in recent years, partly because the farmers and the members 
of their families themselves do more work owing to the depression, and 
partly because unemployment insurance, the granting of relief, and 
relief works have tended to loosen the bonds of contracts of employ- 
ment in many agricultural and horticultural districts. The group of 
permanent! and semi-permanent? workers formed 60 per cent., 
and in some cases 80 per cent., of all workers before the depression. 
Now the situation is often the reverse. Only 20 to 40 per cent. of the 
workers have permanent or semi-permanent contracts and 60 to 80 
per cent. have temporary contracts. In 1926, 29 per cent. of the mem- 
bers of the modern or socialist agricultural workers’ federation still 
had permanent contracts ; in 1933, the percentage had fallen to 12. 
Thus the bulk of male agricultural and horticultural workers only 
find work during the busy seasons (sowing and weeding, hay-making 
and the grain harvest, potato and beet harvest, fruit harvest, etc.), 
that is to say, for a few months in the year and sometimes even for 
a few weeks only. The result is that the annual wages earned by 
agricultural and horticultural workers on the farms vary widely. 
The annual income can be determined exactly only for permanent 
workers. Large numbers of temporary or seasonal workers earn 
barely 100-400 gulden from farmers and market gardeners. The time 
rates fixed in wage agreements (hourly and daily rates) and piece 
rates, therefore, give a very incomplete picture of the present position 
of agricultural and horticultural workers in the Netherlands. Income 
from other sources (wages on relief works, allowances under assistance 
regulations or unemployment insurance, earnings of the worker's 
wife and children) has all to be taken into account. 

Before reviewing and discussing the wage agreements now in force, 
a few general figures may first be given. 

To begin with, what are the wages paid by farmers and market 
gardeners per hectare ? Further, what is the total annual wage earned 
by agricultural and horticultural workers in the Netherlands ? Fairly 
exact figures are available for agriculture and agricultural workers, 
which can be compared with those for previous years; but this is 
much less often the case in regard to horticulture and horticultural 
workers. 





1 Permanent workers are those with yearly contracts. 
2 Semi-permanent workers are those without an annual contract who according 
to local custom are employed throughout or almost throughout the year. 
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In the northern part of the Province of Groningen, wages per 
hectare on “ polder” farms (on clay soil) engaging mainly in crop- 
raising amounted to 80 gulden in the period 1910-1913 ; by 1929-30 
this figure had risen to 170 gulden, but it fell in 1984-35 to 112. On the 
pasture farms of Friesland, the wage-cost per hectare in 1910-1913 
was about 40 guiden, in 1929-30 about 80 gulden, and in 1934-35 
about 50 gulden. 

For the whole of Netherlands agriculture, the following figures 
give an idea of the wages paid (1913 = 100): 

Year Index No. Year Index No. 
1914 105 1931-82 190 
1920-21 259 1935-36 141 
1925-26 204 


Of all farmers and market gardeners 90 per cent. are affiliated to 
the eight agricultural associations which, together with the State 
Insurance Bank, administer the Accidents Act for agriculture and 
horticulture. In 1928-29, the total wages insured with these eight 
associations amounted to 162.6 million guiden, and in 1984-35 to 
113.4 million gulden, a decline of nearly 50 million gulden, or over 30 
per cent. The decline is partly due to the cuts in time rates and piece 
rates of wages (estimated at 15 to 20 per cent.), and partly to the 
smaller volume of labour employed. 

The average yearly wage of adult agricultural workers in permanent 
or semi-permanent employment was about 400 gulden in 1912. In 
the period 1924-1926, it had risen to nearly 830 gulden. What is the 
figure now ? The annual wages of permanent workers can be deter- 
mined fairly exactly, especially those calculated by the week. In some 
districts, however, the permanent workers work during part of the 
year also on piece rates. It is much more difficult to answer the question 
how much the temporary workers (men and women) earn. They are 
employed on the farms only for a short period and very often receive 
piece rates. For a large part of the year they have to rely on em- 
ployment on relief works and allowances from unemployment funds 
or relief institutions. Where hourly, daily and weekly wages and 
piece rates have fallen by 15 to 25 per cent. since 1929, when the 
depression set in, the average annual wage of agricultural workers 
employed throughout the year may be estimated at about 600-700 


Iden. 
o « * 

Whereas in 1929 most of the collective agreements for agriculture 
were local, now the agreements cover employers and workers in areas 
and districts comprising several villages. The period of validity 
of agreements is usually one year. As a rule they provide that unless 
the agreement is denounced two to three months before the end of the 
year, it remains in operation during the coming year without change. 
If no period of notice is fixed, the provision of the Collective Agree- 
ments Act concerning one month’s notice applies. While several 
agreements are still quite simple and relate only to hourly and daily 
rates of wages, many agreements have in recent years been extended 
to comprise full regulation of wages and conditions of employment 
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(hours of work and breaks, hourly rates for all categories of workers, 
overtime pay, Sunday work, holidays, rates of wages for all kinds of 
work, etc.). 

In the Province of Friesland, most of the contracts contain weekly 
rates for permanent workers. For the year 1986-37, these rates were 
usually 14-15 gulden plus allowances in kind (free dwelling, potato- 
land, pasturage for sheep). For workers who receive no payments 
in kind, the weekly rate varied between 16 and 18 gulden. In the 
Province of Gelderland, the agreements for Betuwe fix rates of 11.50 
to 12 gulden a week, plus allowances in kind. The agreement for 
Beemster (Province of North Holland) fixed 15 gulden per week 
for 1936-87 ; and for the district of Steenbergen (Province of North 
Brabant), the weekly rates were fixed at 13 gulden, 14 gulden, 15 gul- 
den, and 17 gulden, according to the quarter of the year. 

The following table gives the hourly and daily wages of permanent 
and temporary workers laid down in a number of district agreements 
for 1986-37 : 

Province Permanent workers Temporary workers 
* P Cents per hour Cents per hour 
Groningen : 

Hoogeland 25-30 25-82 

De Marne 25-27 25-31% 

Noordelijk-Westerkwartier 25-27 

Schildwolde-Hellum 25-26 

Oostelijk-Groningen 25-27 

Westerwolde 25-27 

Veenkolonién 25-27 
Friesland : 

Ba ] aii ‘ 

eg + allowances in kind ae 

Ferwerderadeel 26-30 

Idaarderadeel 30-35 
Drente en Overijssel : 

All districts Minimum 25 
Gelderland : 

Betuwe 175-200 per day 
North Holland : 

Haarlemmermeer 25-20 
South Holland : 

Hoekse Waard Minimum 22 

Oude Tonge 24-26 
Zeeland : 

Schouwen-Duiveland 175-225 per day 

Tholen - Minimum 22 

Zeeuws- Vlaanderen 200 per day 

South Beveland Minimum 23 


North Brabant : 


Steenbergen 25 
Biesbosch 23 and minimum 
12 guiden per week 


The hourly and daily rates given in this table are for what are 
known as ordinary occupations. The lowest rates apply as a rule to 
work in the winter months. Work in the summer, as in spring and 
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autumn, is paid at higher rates. This is also the case for heavier work 
such as grain harvesting, cutting dykes, spreading fertiliser, ete. In 
these occupations, the hourly rate is usually 2-5 cents higher. In 
addition, in most districts several occupations, such as reaping, 
mowing, binding and stacking grain, pulling, binding, stacking and 
retting flax, lifting potatoes and sugar beet, gathering potatoes, 
mowing grass, etc., are the subject of contracts. The schedules accord- 
ing to area or weight fixed in these contracts are such that for normal 
crops and yields and ordinary weather conditions the workers can 
earn about 10 to 25 per cent. more than on hourly or daily rates. 
In some contracts it is further provided that, in the case of piece 
work, not less than the customary daily wage must be earned; or 
that the farmers must fix the schedules in such a way that the workers 
earn 10 per cent. more than the hourly or daily wage. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


Whereas in some Provinces, such as Friesland and North Holland, 
the employment of women is rare, in the Provinces of Groningen, 
Drente, Zeeland, and North Brabant, on the contrary, several tens of 
thousands of married and unmarried women are employed in agri- 
culture, especially during the weeding and harvesting seasons. Most 
of the agreements for these last-named Provinces therefore contain 
provisions with regard to women’s wages. While some of the agree- 
ments specify these wages, others do no more than indicate the 
relation between men’s and women’s wages. In several agreements 
it is provided that women’s wages shall be three-fifths of those of 
adult men. In some agreements the ratio of women’s to men’s wages 
is one-half or two-thirds. Thus, women’s work is considerably lower 
paid than that of men. As a rule the work done by men in Netherlands 
agriculture is of the heavier kind, requiring considerable practice 
and skill. Some contracts even provide that women may not be 
employed on specified heavy work. 

Most of the wage regulations make no mention of the wages of 
young workers. A number of agreements include a clause stating that 
the wages of young workers shall be fixed mutually according to 
their relative capacity. In a few agreements for the Province of Gron- 
ingen the wages of young workers are fixed as follows : 


HOURLY WAGE-RATES OF YOUNG WORKERS 





Youths Girls 





Per cent. of permanent male | Per cent. of adult woman’s 
worker’s wages wages 


90 
80 —_ 
70 90 
60 80 
50 70 

60 

50 








40 
30 
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The age at which a male worker is regarded as fully adult is usually 
20 years in agriculture and 22 years in horticulture. For women the 
age is very generally 18 years. 


WaGEs IN HorTICULTURE 


Most of the collective agreements which fix the wages of horticul- 
tural workers date from the first years after the war ; for a few districts, 
however, a comparison can be made with the wages paid before 1914. 
The following table gives the average weekly wages of adult horti- 
cultural workers in a number of districts. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF ADULT HORTICULTURAL WORKERS 





District 1914 1929 1936 





Gulden Gulden Gulden 
Bloembollenstreek 


(Haarlem-Leiden) 11.50 26.00 19.25 
Amsterdam 15.00 28.00 22.00 
Leidschendam 10.25 26.50 19.00 
Loosduinen — 27.00 19.00 
Westland — 24.00 17.25 
*s-Gravenzande — 25.00 16.80 
De Streek (North Holland) — 25.00 15.00—-18.00 
Bleiswijk aa 15.00—16.00 
Rotterdam and vicinity — 18.00—19.00 
Leeuwarden (floriculture) --- | 22.00 

| 





Naarden (arboriculture) — 18.00 

















As a rule, therefore, horticultural workers’ wages are at present 
50 to 75 per cent. higher than in 1914, but since 1929, the year in 
which the depression set in, there has been a decline in wages of 20 
to 30 per cent. 

Wages in kind are of comparatively little importance in the agri- 
culture and horticulture of the Netherlands. In some districts the 
workers are paid solely in cash. It still happens, however, that part 
of the wages is paid in kind, especially in the case of permanent workers. 
They receive, for instance, free housing, a garden for which they 
pay little or no rent, the right to the grass along the farm ditches, 
the right to pasturage for a sheep or a cow, the use of horses and carts 
for their own gardens, a supply of potatoes, grain, milk, or coal, 
at reduced prices or free of charge. The value of these allowances 
varies between 50 cents and 3 gulden a week. In some districts it is 
still the custom for agricultural workers to receive their meals on the 
farm during the busy harvest season. 


SocraL INSURANCE 


Since 1922 agricultural and horticultural workers in the Nether- 
lands have been subject to the Agricultural and Horticultural Acci- 
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dents Act, and since 1929 to the Sickness Act. Under the Accidents 
Act, the benefit paid during the first six weeks of incapacity for work is 
80 per cent. of wages ; for subsequent weeks, 70 per cent. is paid. 
Under the Sickness Act the benefit is 80 per cent. of wages through- 
out the period of sickness. The costs of accident insurance are borne 
solely by the employers. Those of sickness insurance are similarly 
borne by the employers, but they are entitled to deduct half the 
contribution from the workers’ wages. Farmers and market-gardeners 
have made use of this right in a very large number of cases. Similarly, 
all agricultural and horticultural workers, both men and women, are 
covered by the invalidity and old-age insurance scheme. The con- 
tributions for this insurance are similarly paid by the employer. 
For men of 21 years and over, a weekly stamp of the value of 60 cents 
must be affixed to the insurance card ; for women of 21 years and over, 


a 50-cent stamp. 
Ho.ipay REGULATIONS 


Holiday regulations are to be found in agriculture only for perma- 
nent workers, who have a great deal of Sunday work, e.g., the minding 
of cattle and milking. In some cases they are entitled to three to six 
days’ annual holiday with pay. The agreements for horticulture 
frequently contain holiday clauses, also usually providing for three to 
six days’ holiday. 

In several horticultural districts married workers with children 
receive children’s bonuses in addition to their wages. These bonuses 


are paid out of special funds, which are usually financed by the em- 
ployers alone, although in some cases the workers also contribute. In 
only one horticultural district (Bloembollenstreek) is there a pension 
fund in addition to the statutory old-age insurance system. This 
fund pays weekly allowances to aged and disabled workers. The costs 
are borne by employers and workers jointly. 


MEASURES TO ComBAT UNEMPLOYMENT 


Very soon after the end of the world war unemployment set in on 
the countryside, especially among agricultural workers. Since 1929 
this unemployment has been very severe and has assumed a permanent 
character. In the winter of 1935 to 1936 the total number of un- 
employed agricultural and horticultural workers was about 160,000, 
of whom 120,000 were wholly unemployed. In the summer of 1936 
the number of these workers in search of employment was estimated 
at about 75,000. The Netherlands Government has adopted three 
methods of assisting unemployed workers : unemployment insurance, 
relief works, and unemployment assistance. All these measures apply 
to agricultural and horticultural workers. 

The unemployment insurance system has been in operation since 
1919. It covers male workers of 16 to 60 years. Membership of an 
unemployment fund ceases at the age of 65 for persons who joined 
before the age of 60. The unemployment funds are usually institutions 
set up by the various trade unions and are administered by the bodies 
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which administer the unions. This is also the case in agriculture and 
horticulture, in which industries the unemployment funds remain in 
operation solely during the period 1 December to 30 April. The rate 
of benefit for married unemployed workers is 1.20, 1.40 or 1.70 guiden 
a day, according to the rate of wages, and benefit is paid for not more 
than 42 days. Lower rates of benefit are fixed for unmarried members. 

The members of the unemployment funds are classified under two 
groups : permanent and temporary workers. The weekly contribution 
for members of 18 years and over who belong to the group of perma- 
nent workers is, according to the benefit class, 3, 4 or 5 cents, and 
for the group of temporary workers 27, 30 or 35 cents. The rates of 
contribution for younger members, aged 16 and 17 years, are lower. 
The State and local authorities together grant a subsidy, usually equal 
to the total amount of the members’ contributions. In recent years the 
unemployment funds of the agricultural workers’ unions have received 
a higher subsidy, amounting to 125-200 per cent. of the members’ 
contributions. 

A considerable number of unemployed agricultural and horticul- 
tural workers have in recent years been found employment on relief 
works (reclamation of waste land, afforestation, regulation of water- 
courses, digging of canals, drainage, etc.). It is provided that the 
wages paid on such works must be lower than those prevailing in 
ordinary employment. The rates per hour vary between 18 and 
26 cents, though as a rule the work is paid by the piece. In the winter 
months the working week is 45 hours, in summer months 50 hours. 
When the weather prevents work (rain, snow, etc.) a fraction of the 
wages is paid. Similarly, wages continue to be paid on recognised 
Christian holidays (Easter Monday, Christmas Day, Boxing Day, etc.). 
Workers employed on relief works are covered by the Sickness, Ac- 
cidents, and Invalidity and Old-Age Acts. If they live more than ten 
kilometres away from the works they also receive a travelling allowance 
of 50 cents to one gulden per week. When the distances are great, pro- 
vision is made for transport by motor omnibus, or the workers live in 
camps. 

Unemployed workers who are not found employment on relief 
works and have no claim to benefit from the unemployment funds 
are entitled to local unemployment assistance, to which the State 
contributes a considerable subsidy. For agricultural and _ horticul- 
tural workers the rates of assistance vary between 7.50 and 9 gulden per 
week for man and wife. Bonuses are granted for additional members 
of the family at the rate of 50 to 75 cents, in some cases one gulden, 
per week and per person. The total relief granted must always be 
lower than the wages that could have been earned during the period 
of unemployment. 

Workers who are not insured against unemployment are paid 
50 cents per week less on relief works than insured workers. Under 
the unemployment relief regulations the difference is 50 cents to one 
guiden per week. 

In recent years some 40,000 to 50,000 unemployed workers have 
been given employment on relief works for a considerable part of the 
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year. It is estimated that about 75 per cent. of them have been agri- 
cultural and horticultural workers. 


Hours oF Work 


Finally, a few particulars may be given as to hours of work in 
agriculture and horticulture. So far these are not regulated by law 
in the Netherlands. In this respect agricultural and horticultural 
workers have no protection, and this is true not only of men but also of 
women and young persons. Even schoolchildren who are required 
to work in agriculture and horticulture before and after school hours 
and in their holidays have no restriction as to their hours. Children 
of school age may be given an extra fortnight’s holiday per year to 
work on their parents’ farm. On several occasions proposals have 
been made for the adoption of an Agricultural Labour Act, but these 
have never yet reached Parliament. 

A large number of collective agreements, however, contain pro- 
visions on hours of work. They show that in most agricultural dis- 
tricts the working year is 2,600 to 3,000 hours, the working day 
in winter being 7 to 8 hours and the rest of the year 9 to 10 hours. 
During the harvest season the working day is as a rule extended by 
one to two hours, so that for farm workers the average working week 
is 55 to 56 hours. For workers responsible for minding horses and 
cattle the working day is often 2 to 3 hours longer, so that for them the 
average working week is 66 to 70 hours. On stock-raising farms the 
working year is even longer than in agriculture proper. For workers 
on such farms (who are estimated to number from 50,000 to 60,000) 
the working year may be as much as 8,400 hours or more. In summer 
in the cattle-raising districts work continues from 4 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
and during the busiest season even up to 8 p.m. ; in winter months the 
work is from 5 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. ; a break of 2 to 2% hours is included. 
Very many workers in the stock-raising industry also have to work on 
Sundays (4 to 5 hours). Sometimes one free Sunday in every 4 or 5 
weeks is allowed. 

Hours in horticulture are similar to those in agriculture. In the 
principal horticultural centres of the Provinces of North and South 
Holland work is carried on in winter from dawn to dusk (about 7 to 
8 hours). In spring and autumn the working day is extended to 
from 9 to 10 hours, and in the summer months it is from 10% to 12 
hours. On Saturdays the working day in horticulture usually ends a 
few hours earlier. In crop-raising and stock-raising undertakings a 
free Saturday afternoon is very rare. 
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Conditions of Work in the French Fishing 
Industry : 


Analysis of Recent Collective Agreements 
for Deep-sea Fishing 


Since the summer of 1936 there has been a steady movement in 
France to modify both the general conditions of employment for seamen 
and those of collective agreements ; this tendency has affected both 
fishing and merchant shipping. Conditions of employment have been 
altered substantially by legislation, by the conclusion of new collective 
agreements, or as a result of arbitration and umpire’s awards issued 
under the Act of 31 December 1936 and the Decrees of 16 January and 
13 February 1937 relating to the regulation of labour disputes in 
general ! and collective disputes in merchant shipping and sea fishing 
in particular.? In the following pages a detailed analysis is given of the 
provisions contained in the more important collective agreements 
for deep-sea fishing (Newfoundland, Iceland, and the North Sea), 
and any changes due to legislation, or arbitration or umpire’s awards. 
The provisions of these collective agreements have already been ap- 
plied during the 1937 fishing season. The scope of the new provisions 
can be judged from the following table showing the number of seamen 
employed in deep-sea fishing, and classified by department and rank 
or rating. 


NUMBER OF SEAMEN EMPLOYED IN DEEP-SEA FISHING 
(ICELAND, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND NORTH SEA) ON 1 JULY 1936! 

















Department Rating Establishment 
| 
Deck Officers | 123 
Masters and skippers 2 89 
Subordinate ratings : 
Skilled fishermen holding fish- 
ing certificates 22 
Boatswains 64 
A.B.’s and O.S.’s 2,730 3,259 
Light hands 229 \ 
Boys i 214 , 
Total | 8,471 











1 Source: “ Statistique de la main-d’ceuvre maritime "’, of 1 July 1936, published by the 
Ministry of Merchant Shipping. 
* Holding certificates only valid for fishing vessels. 
(Table continued on the next page.) 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXI, No. 8, 22 February 1937, 
pp. 232-235, and No. 9, 29 March 1937, pp. 403-404. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXII, No. 8, 19 April 1937, 
pp. 96-98. 
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NUMBER OF SEAMEN EMPLOYED IN DEEP-SEA FISHING 
(ICELAND, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND NORTH SEA) ON 1 JULY 1936! (cont.) 





Department Rating Establishment 





Engine room Engineer officers and engineer 
apprentices 
Subordinate ratings : 
Greasers 
Firemen 
Trimmers 
Seamen also holding an engine- 
driver's certificate 





Total 





Catering 
department 











All depart- Grand total 
ments 














* See note on foregoing page. 


CoLLECTIVE AGREEMENT OF 24 FEBRUARY 19387 FOR THE CREWS 
OF TRAWLERS 


This agreement was concluded by the Central Committee of French 
Shipowners, on the one hand, and the National Federation of Registered 
Seamen and the Joint Council of French Fishermen, on the other. 


General Provisions, Articles of Agreement, and Repatriation 


Articles of Agreement. 


Articles of agreement are to be drawn up in duplicate at the foot 
of a copy of standard articles. The articles are to be signed by the 
parties and to specify the individual conditions applying in each case 
if necessary. In no case may the individual conditions conflict with 
the general conditions (article 26, paragraph 3). One copy is to be kept 
by the master or the person who has engaged the seaman. The other 
copy is immediately to be handed to the seaman in exchange for his 
embarkation permit (article 1, paragraph 1). 

The shipowner and the seamen are bound by the agreement and 
are not free to terminate it.! 


x. 

1 In the event of wrongful termination, the injured party can ask for damages 
and for the cancellation of the agreement, see decision given by the Justice de paix 
of Fécamp on 23 April 1937 in the case Faucon v. Société Havraise de Péche (1937 
fishing season, cancellation of the agreement by the employer). There was no appeal 
against this judgment, which became final. 
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If, after the date at which the articles are signed, the seaman is 
found to be suffering from an illness, injury, or physical infirmity, 
that makes it impossible for him to do his work, the employer has a 
right to terminate the agreement, though only after the seaman has 
been examined by a medical practitioner appointed by the maritime 
authority and in agreement with the superintendent of Maritime 
Registration (article 1, paragraph 2). 

A copy of the standard articles must be posted up in the crew’s 
quarters (article 1, paragraph 3).' 


Duration of the Agreement. 


The articles of agreement are signed for the duration of the fishing 
season. This lasts from the date at which the vessel is registered as 
commissioned until the date at which the ship’s articles are handed 
in at the Maritime Registration Office with a view to the registration 
of the vessel as having been put out of commission (article 2, para- 
graph 1). 


Termination of the Agreement. 


Either of the parties is entitled to cancel the articles of agreement 
in any port in the home country on the expiry of three months’ notice, 
as provided in the Maritime Labour Code. Notice must be given in 
writing and be entered in the official log book. The notice may also 
be given before two witnesses ; receipt of notice may also be acknow- 


ledged in writing (article 2, paragraphs 2 and 8).* 

Up to the date of sailing, the latest date for which must be men- 
tioned in the copy of the agreement delivered to the seaman (article 8, 
paragraph 3), the seaman is entitled to ask for the cancellation of the 
agreement on giving reasons in a statement forwarded to the maritime 
authority, which examines them and gives a final decision, allowing 
the seaman to be landed if necessary (article 2, paragraph 4). 


Repatriation. 

If a seaman is landed in a port other than the ship’s home port, 
the shipowner must pay him his travelling expenses, either to his place 
of residence or to the place where he signed on, at the seaman’s option 
(article 18).° 


Commencement of Service ; Hours of Work ; Rest 


Commencement of Service. 


From the date at which the vessel is officially put into commission 
by the maritime authorities, seamen who have signed on must, if 
required to do so by the master or the shipowner, work on board so as 
to speed up the fitting out of the vessel (article 7). 





1 As provided in the Maritime Labour Code (sections 15, 10, 99, and 102). 
2 As provided in sections 98, 87, 90, and 16, of the Maritime Labour Code. 
* As provided in sections 98, 87, 90, and 16, of the Maritime Labour Code. 
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They must report on board on the day fixed by the shipowner 
and remain at his disposal, for the purpose of shifting the ship into 
the roads or proceeding directly to the ship’s destination (article 8, 
paragraph 1). 

The crew must be given notice at least 48 hours in advance of the 
date and time of sailing. Any seaman who is not on board when the 
ship is shifted into the roads must join the ship at his own expense 
(article 9, paragraph 1). 

In general, throughout the fishing season and in the event of the 
ship’s calling at any port, seamen who have signed on must, without 
compensation, do any work that is necessary on board in the interests 
of the venture (article 10, paragraph 1). 


Organisation of Duties and Hours of Work. 


Work on board is regulated by the Decree relating to the organisa- 
tion of work on board fishing vessels (article 10, paragraphs 2-4). 
In other words, hours of work are eight in the day and 40 in the week. 
Since, however, duties on board make it impossible to reduce hours 
of work to this level during the fishing season, seamen may be given 
time off in compensation, irrespective of the weekly rest prescribed in 
sections 28 and 29 of the Maritime Labour Code. In view of the fact 
that seamen are given a share in the catch, the time off in compensation 
is fixed at 80 days in the year, 15 days at least being given consecutively 
and added to one of the two periods of holiday with pay. The remain- 
ing 15 days may be given in instalments. In the event of the seaman’s 
being at sea for only part of the year, the 30 days must be reduced 
proportionately (section 13 of the Decree of 24 February 1920, para- 
graph 1).? 

During the voyage, when the Joint Arbitration Committee, set 
up under section 23 of the Decree to supervise the accommodation 
assigned to the crew, decides that duties cannot be organised in three 
watches, the actual permissible hours of work may be extended ac- 
cording to the needs of the service. Such extension, however, may not 
increase hours of work to more than 12 in the day during three con- 
secutive days except in the cases of need for which provision is made in 
section 18 of the Decree, when hours of work may be extended in- 
definitely (section 13, paragraph 2, of the Decree of 24 February 1920). 

On the fishing grounds, overtime may be worked according to 
fishing requirements, provided the crew is given one uninterrupted 
rest of eight hours every day. On five consecutive days, however, the 
uninterrupted daily rest may be reduced to six hours, not including 
the time necessary for meals (Decree of 24 February 1920, section 13, 
paragraph 3, and section 15, paragraph 1). 

In the ports of the home country the crew may not be required to 
assist in coaling, unloading the catch, and working winches, unless the 





? Amended by the Decree of 19 October 1937, which applies to industrialised 
fishing, that is, to all deep-sea trawlers except those manned by members of the 
owner’s family or those whose crews may, in view of the size of their share in the 
catch, strictly be considered as partners. This Decree applied retroactively as from 
16 July 1937. 
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local supply of labour is inadequate (article 10, paragraph 5). An ar- 
bitration award of 25 February 1937 made it clear that this is the only 
case where such work can be required of the crew. 


Weekly Rest. 


If the weekly rest cannot be given on the day fixed by the master, 
24 hours off in compensation must be allowed at sea or in a port of 
call. If time off is allowed in a port of call, the seaman is entitled, in 
respect of each day of rest, to the same allowance for food as is granted 
to merchant seamen, namely, 22 francs for boatswains and similar 
ratings and 20 francs for subordinate ratings. Any day’s rest in 
respect of which it has not been possible to allow the seaman time off 
before he is landed or before the ship is laid up must be compensated 
by one day’s leave, which is added to the annual leave and for which 
he is entitled to the same allowance (article 16 bis). 


Holidays with Pay.” 

Seamen are entitled to annual holidays with pay at the shipowner’s 
expense and in proportion to the length of the fishing season or to the 
time spent at sea, leave being granted at the rate of 15 days’ leave 
for 300 days’ actual work, or half a day’s leave for 12 days at sea in the 
case of seamen who have less than one year’s service. For every day’s 
leave the seaman is entitled to pay at the monthly minimum rate fixed 
for each category, subject to the conditions mentioned below and 
to daily food allowance at the rate of 22 francs for boatswains and 
similar ratings (for the purpose of this provision, the seaman in charge 
of repairs to nets, the first curer, the first fireman, and the wireless 
operator, are treated as similar ratings) and 20 francs for other sub- 
ordinate ratings (article 16¢er). 


Wages and Other Remuneration 
Basic Rates. 

Under the collective agreement the basic rate is a share of the catch. 
The crew as a whole is allowed one-fifth of the net proceeds of the 
catch, this sum being distributed in accordance with general or partic- 
ular provisions. The number of shares to be divided between the crew 
may not exceed a figure equal to the product of the total number of 
the crew, including the master, multiplied by 1.8, the master being 
allotted not more than six shares. The net proceeds are calculated 
by reference to the sale price of cod and by-products, after deducting 
miscellaneous expenses, such as fees, insurance charges, contributions, 
discounts, commissions, ete. (article 15, paragraphs 4-7). 

To the proceeds of the catch must also be added: (a) half of any 
passage money for passengers carried on board by the ship- 





1 Rates in force since 1 December 1937, and 10 per cent. higher than the previous 
rates. 

* Provisions established in virtue of the Act of 20 June 1936 instituting annual 
holidays with pay in industry, commerce, liberal professions, domestic service, 
and agriculture. 
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owner during the voyage to the fishing grounds or back to the home 
port ; (b) the total amount of the freight charged for goods shipped from 
the home port to St. Pierre or other fishing grounds or for goods or cod 
carried on the return journey to complete the cargo, even if such goods 
or cod belong to the shipowner (article 4). 

In addition to their share of one-fifth of the net proceeds of the 
catch, firemen, trimmers, and unskilled hands, are entitled at the end 
of the fishing season to a bonus at the following rates: 265 francs if 
the proceeds of the catch amount to 2,500,000 francs ; 425 francs if the 
proceeds amount to 2,800,000 francs ; 600 francs if the proceeds amount 
to 8,850,000 francs ; and 700 francs if the proceeds amount to 4,000,000 
francs or more (article 15, paragraph 11). 


Guaranteed Minimum. 


As a guarantee against the risks of a bad fishing season, seamen are 
entitled when at sea to minimum guaranteed monthly pay at the 


‘ollowing rates : 
Rating Francs 


Chief net mender 1,000 
Chief curer (salting) 950 
Net mender Ist class 800 
Curer (salting) 2nd class 750 
Splitter | Hana 675 


Able seaman (1st class) 675 
Able seaman (2nd class) 600 
Ordinary seaman 500 
Light hand 425 
Boy 375 
Leading fireman 700 
Fireman or greaser 675 
Trimmer 600 
Wireless operator 900 
Cook 750 
Baker 675 


The above rates of pay are subject to review at the beginning of 
each fishing season, with reference to the price of cod and the cost 
of living (article 15bis). 


Advances, Payments on Account, and Allotments.' 


A seaman may receive advances or payments on account, or make 
allotments, out of his minimum guaranteed monthly pay, out of his 
share of the catch, and out of any bonus due to him at the end of the 
season. The amount of advances is limited to two months’ pay. This 
amount, less any deduction in respect of taxation or contributions due 
in respect of the National Seamen’s Pensions Fund, the Provident 
Fund, or social insurance, is payable to the seaman when the ship 
is officially put into commission at the Maritime Registration Office 





1 Articles applying the provisions of sections 58-65 (Part IV) of the Maritime 
Labour Code, and the Public Administrative Regulations of 15 June 1935. 
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(article 15, paragraphs 2 and 3). The advance is not repayable by the 
seaman in the event of the ship’s being wrecked within the first two 
months of the fishing season (article 19, paragraph 5). Monthly pay- 
ments on account are made at the end of each month, less any expenses 
in ports of call or on board (article 15, paragraph 9). 

The amounts of any advances, payments on account, or allot- 
ments, must be noted against the seaman’s name in the articles 


(article 15, paragraph 10). 
Balance of Pay Due. 


The difference between the total amount of advances, payments on 
account, and allotments of pay to the seaman’s dependants, and the 
share of the catch due to him, plus any bonus payable at the end of the 
fishing season, or the total amount of the guaranteed pay, should the 
share of the catch fall short of this, is paid to the seaman when settle- 
ment is effected after the catch has been sold and the shares have been 
calculated (article 16). 

In the event of the ship’s being wrecked after the second month, 
but before the end of the season, the amount of any advances and allot- 
ments in excess of the guaranteed minimum, when this exceeds the 
seaman’s share of the catch, is repayable out of the unemployment 
indemnity (article 19, paragraph 6). 


Conditions of Payment. 

The crew must be paid not later than 40 days after the last portion 
of the catch has been delivered in a port of the home country. After 
that date, and until settlement, the shipowner is liable for compensa- 
tion at the rate of twice the legal rate of interest on any balance out- 
standing. In no case shall settlement take place more than four months 
after the ship’s arrival in France (article 21)." 

In the event of shipwreck, the amount for which the proceeds of the 
catch have been insured is shared in the manner described above after 
the amount of the insurance premium has been deducted. General 
average is compensated according to the York and Antwerp Rules 
of 1924 (article 20, paragraphs 1-3). 


Guarantees and Right to Inspect Accounts. 


Forty-eight hours before payment the shipowner must supply 
each member of the crew with an individual account of wages, includ- 
ing all the items on the basis of which the general (fishing) account 
submitted to the superintendent of Maritime Registration has been 
drawn up. This general account must contain all the relevant items, 
and must reach the superintendent not later than eight days before 
the ship is officially laid up. In addition to this guarantee, the crew 
has a right to verify the cargo, and may appoint a representative to 
supervise the discharge and tallying and sorting of the cargo. Cargo 





1 Applying the provisions of sections 51-57 (Part III) of the Maritime Labour 


5 
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must be sorted and weighed on board or in the immediate vicinity, 
The crew’s representative is to be paid at the same rates as shore 
workers (article 7, paragraphs 2 and 8). 


Bonuses and Other Allowances. 


In addition to the share of the proceeds meationed above, the 
seaman may also be entitled to the following payments : 


(1) If, after the ship has officially been put into commission, a 
seaman is required by the owner or the master to work on board so 
as to speed up the fitting out of the vessel, he is entitled to wages at 
current port rates for workers engaged in the same occupation. If 
the seaman is resident elsewhere than in the port where the ship is 
commissioned, the owner must defray his travelling expenses. 


(2) If the date of sailing is postponed beyond the latest date speci- 
fied in the agreement, either by the owner’s act or in his sole interest, 
any seaman engaged is entitled to compensation for each day’s delay 
at the rates of pay current for merchant seamen. ! 


(8) When, in a port of the home country, owing to shortage of 
labour, members of the crew are required to assist in loading coal, 
unloading the catch, or operating winches, they are entitled to remu- 
neration at current rates in the port where the work is done (article 10, 


paragraph 5). 
(4) Overtime work is to be paid at the same rates as are payable 
to merchant seamen (article 11) ; * 





1 These rates were laid down in arbitration awards of 6 March and 30 December 
1987 ; the latter award, which deals with overtime rates and cost-of-living allowance, 
has been in force since 1 December 1937, overtime rates being now 8 per cent. 
higher than they were. The rates are as follows : 





Rating Monthly pay Ree 





Deck : Francs Francs 


Boatswain and similar ratings 825! 7.10 
Boatswain’s mate 810? 7.10 
Able seaman 725 * 6.00 
Ordinary seaman 640 * : 

Light hand 375 * 
Boy 285 * 


Engine room : 
Leading fireman and similar ratings 825! 
Fireman 790 ? 
Trimmer 725? 


Catering staff : 
Persons rated as petty officers 825! 
Other ratings 725 * 
Assistants 375 * 
Boys 285 * 


0 


5.50 
3.60 

















1 Plus a monthly cost-of-living allowance of 75 francs from 1 Dec. 1937. 
* Plus a monthly cost-of-living allowance of 65 francs from 1 Dec. 1937. 
* Plus a monthly cost-of-living allowance of 35 francs from 1 Dec. 1937. 


2 Cf. p. 63 above. 
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(5) In addition, all seamen who have served for the whole fishing 
season (excluding those landed for disciplinary reasons, or who have 
incurred punishment recorded in a special register) are entitled to a 
barrel of provisions weighing 90 kilos (article 14). 


Food 


As from the date on which seamen are required by the shipowner 
to join the ship, they are entitled to food, either on board or on shore. 
If food is not supplied on board, seamen are entitled to a food allowance 
equivalent to that payable to merchant seamen, namely, 22 francs for 
boatswains and petty officers, and 20 francs for other subordinate 
ratings (article 8, paragraphs 1 and 2). 

The ship must be supplied with the necessary kitchen equipment 
for preparing food. Plates, mugs, spoons, forks, etc., and dishes in 
general are also supplied by the shipowner (article 13, paragraph 2). 


Accommodation ; Bed and Bedding 


As from the date at which seamen are required by the shipowner 
to report on board, they must be provided with accommodation, 
either on board or ashore (article 8, paragraphs 1 and 2). Bedding 
is supplied by the shipowner, and includes a wool or kapok mattress, 
with a pillow, two blankets, and a set of two blanket cases to enable 
the bedding to be changed at least once a month, and on the arrival 
of each fresh occupant (article 13, paragraph 1)! ; this last provision 
will not come into force until the 1988 season, crews having already 
provided bedding at their own expense (footnote to article 18). An 
arbitration award of 25 February 1937, however, stipulates that 
Fécamp fishermen, who had not provided their own bedding for the 
1937 season, should be granted compensation amounting to 140 francs, 
since the arbitrators held that the provision in the footnote to article 13 
did not debar such compensation from being granted. 


Sickness 


In case of sickness the wages payable by the owner, in accordance 
with the Maritime Labour Code, are the same as those payable to mer- 
chant seamen. * Under section 83 of the Maritime Labour Code and sec- 
tion 262 of the Commercial Code, a seaman is entitled to wages as long 
as the sickness lasts, but for not more than four months from the date 
on which he is landed. At the end of this period, the seaman is entitled 
to an allowance from the Seamen’s Provident Fund in lieu of pay. 
The seaman continues, however, to receive his fixed monthly payments, 
and these amounts are deducted from any sick pay due (article 17). 

Until the date at which they are landed, sick seamen are entitled 
to any share of the proceeds of the catch, etc., earned up to date 





1 In virtue of the provisions of section 78 of the Maritime Labour Code and 
section 26 of the Public Administrative Regulations of 1 September 1934 relating 
to safety of maritime navigation and hygiene on board. 

1 See p. 63 above. 
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(article 16, paragraph 2) ; they are likewise entitled to a share of the 
customary provisions distributed under erticle 14 of the collective 
agreement, the share being proportionate to length of service. 


Death 


Besides discharging his legal obligations, the owner must pay not 
only funeral expenses ! but also, at the request of the family, the cost 
of conveying the corpse back to the seaman’s place of residence, if 
the seaman dies in a port of the home country. Under section 265, 
paragraph 3, of the Commercial Code and section 44, paragraph 3, 
of the Maritime Labour Code, the dependants of a seaman who dies 
while employed in deep-sea fishing are entitled to half his pay or share 
if he dies during the first half of the season and to the whole if he dies 
during the second half. 


Marine Risks ; Shipwreck, etc. 


In the event of capture or wreck of the ship, or of its being declared 
unseaworthy, the owner must pay the seamen, after repatriation and 
for the whole period of actual unemployment, not exceeding two 
months, an indemnity at the rate of pay specified in the agreement 
with the crew. Seamen are also entitled to a daily food allowance of 
22 francs for boatswains and petty officers and 20 francs for other 
subordinate ratings (article 19, paragraphs 1 and 8, and Act of 
15 February 1929). If the wreck occurs during the first two months 
of the fishing season, the indemnity is payable even if the seaman 
has received advances on account of wages, and these are not recover- 
able. If the wreck occurs after the second month and before the end 
of the fishing season, the amount of any advances and allotments are 
repayable out of the unemployment indemnity (article 19, paragraphs 5 
and 6). If the wreck occurs during the last voyage of the season, after 
fishing is over, unemployment indemnity is only due if the owner 
has failed to insure the proceeds of the sale of the catch (article 19, 
paragraph 4). 

If the crew is forced to abandon the ship in the event of wreck 
or fire, the owner must provide indispensable clothing and effects 
at his dwn expense (article 19, paragraph 7). The seaman’s effects are 
insured by the owner for an amount varying from 1,000 to 2,000 francs 
per seaman, on the seaman’s account and at his expense, unless 
the Superintendent of Maritime Registration is duly notified of the 
seaman’s refusal when the ship is officially put into commission 
(article 20, paragraph 4). 

As from the beginning of the 1938 fishing season, the insurance 
of seamen’s effects will be compulsory, a system of lump-sum compen- 
sation for loss of effects having been instituted by an Act of 26 March 
1937. Compensation will be paid by the Seamen’s Provident Fund, 
the amounts ranging from 600 francs (boys) and 950 francs (A.B.’s, 
O.S.’s, and light hands) for the lowest class of ratings to 2,500 francs 





1 As provided in section 79, paragraph 4, of the Maritime Labour Code. 
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for the highest class of ratings. The premium for this insurance will 
be payable in the form of a 5 per cent. increase in the contributions 
to the Seamen’s Provident Fund. 


Provident Fund, Social Insurance, etc. 


Contributions to the National Seamen’s Pension Fund, and to the 
Seamen’s Provident Fund, social insurance contributions, and any 
other taxes which may be instituted, are payable by shipowners and 
seamen respectively in the proportions fixed by law (articles 12 and 28). 


Professional Qualifications 


The master is the sole judge of the professional capacity of members 
of the crew engaged as fishermen, and is authorised, subject to the 
agreement of other similar skilled ratings, to disrate any skilled fisher- 
man and rate him as a deck hand (article 60). 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Freedom of Association. 


The shipowners undertake to recognise the seaman’s right to join 
or not to join a trade union, and agree not to raise this question when 
any decisions are to be taken in regard to recruitment, organisation 
and allotment of work, performance of work, disciplinary action, 
or dismissal. If it is alleged that the dismissal of a seaman constitutes 
an interference with freedom of association, both parties to the agree- 
ment must endeavour to establish the facts and to arrive at an equitable 
settlement, without prejudice to the right of either party to claim 
legal damages (article 24, paragraphs 1, 2, and 4). More generally, 
the shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations which are parties to the 
agreement recognise freedom of opinion, and undertake not to exercise 
any direct or indirect pressure which might hamper freedom of asso- 
ciation, or constitute an interference with liberty to work (article 24, 
paragraphs 1 and 38). 


Crews’ Representatives. 


The crew of every deep-sea fishing trawler must appoint two 
representatives authorised to submit to the master any individual 
complaints concerning the application of labour legislation, or hygiene 
or safety regulations, in cases where satisfaction has not been obtained 
direct. All seamen who have completed their eighteenth year, are 
entered on the ship’s articles, and have not suffered loss of civic rights, 
are entitled to vote. Seamen who have completed their twenty-fifth 
year are eligible, if they are of French nationality, fulfil the conditions 
mentioned above, and have served either for one fishing season on 
the ship concerned, or for three seasons on other deep-sea fishing craft 
or, failing these qualifications, can show, since the age of 18, five years’ 
actual sea service on a merchant ship or fishing vessel (article 25). 
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Disputes and Arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of the collective agreement must 
be examined jointly by the Central Committee of French Shipowners 
and the trade union organisations concerned. If a solution cannot 
be reached in this way, the parties submit the matter to arbitration. 
Any sudden stoppage of work is prohibited. Even in the event of a 
dispute, the catch must be cleaned and landed, so as to avoid any 
unnecessary loss (article 26, paragraphs 1 and 2). 


Termination. 


The collective agreement will remain in force until notice of ter- 
mination is given by either of the parties. Notice must be given before 
1 December of each year. Any new agreement concluded after notice 
has been given to terminate the present agreement must be drawn 
up in the same form as the latter. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT OF 10 FEBRUARY 1937 
APPLYING TO THE CREWS OF SAILING VESSELS 


The parties are the same as those who concluded the trawlers 
agreement. 


General Provisions, Articles of Agreement, and Repatriation 


The provisions are the same as those applicable to the crews of 
deep-sea trawlers. 4 


Termination of the Agreement. 

The agreement for a given fishing season terminates when the ship 
arrives at the port where the shipowner has decided to land the catch 
in the home country. If, however, the master has difficulty in finding 
a new crew, any seamen selected by him, not later than the tenth 
day after the ship’s arrival in the port where the catch is landed, are 
required to assist in bringing the ship back to its port of wintering 
(article 2, paragraphs 1, 2, and 3). 


Repatriation. 

A seaman who is landed at a port other than that where the ship 
was commissioned is entitled to recover his travelling expenses back 
to his place of residence from the shipowner (article 18, applying the 
provisions of sections 89-90 of the Maritime Labour Code). Seamen 
who have missed their ship and are subsequently brought back to 
St. Pierre and Miquelon must, as far as possible, be returned to their 
own ship ; and this also applies to seamen who have recovered after 
being landed on account of sickness (article 14, paragraph 2). Seamen 
who have missed their ship and have been unable to rejoin it, and are 





1 See page 60 above. 
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brought back to France, are entitled to wages up to the date at which 
they arrive in a port of the home country, unless the fact that they 
have wilfully quitted their ship, or have not done all they could to 
rejoin it, is definitely established by the Superintendent of Maritime 
Registration (article 14, paragraphs 5 and 6). 


Commencement of Service ; Hours of Work 


Commencement of Service. 


The same provisions apply (article 17, paragraph 1, and article 8) 
as for trawlers (first two paragraphs under the same heading). * 

The crew must also be given 48 hours’ notice of the date and time 
of sailing. Any seaman who is not on board when the ship leaves her 
moorings or puts out into the roads is liable to a penalty of 25 francs ; 
if without valid reason he delays the ship’s sailing the penalty is 200 
francs. If he is not on board when the ship sails, he must join the ship 
at his own expense, except in cases of force majeure recognised by the 
Superintendent of Maritime Registration (article 9, paragraph 1). * 

In general, throughout the whole fishing season, and in any port 
of call, including the port of departure, members of the crew must 
perform any work required on board in the interests of the venture, 
without extra payment during the first ten days. 


Organisation of Duties; Hours of Work. 

Work during the voyage and on the fishing grounds (article 11) 
is organised in accordance with the same provisions as are applicable 
to trawlers, the same Decrees being applicable in both cases.* 

All members of the crew must fish for bait as required. The ship- 
owner, however, has the right to purchase bait at such times and on 
such terms as he thinks proper (article 18, paragraph 1). 

When the ship returns to the port at which it was commissioned, 
all seamen are required to assist in mooring at the wintering berth, 
or in default are liable to a penalty of 25 francs (article 10, paragraph 38). 


Paid Holidays 


The provisions are the same as for trawlers *, as regards both the 
period of annual leave and the qualifying period of service. Pay 
during leave is at the same rate as for merchant seamen.* A food 
allowance of 15 francs a day is payable to boatswains and similar 
ratings, and 13 francs to other subordinate ratings (article 28). 





1 See page 61 above. 

2 Cf. Maritime Labour Code, section 50, paragraph 2. 
3 See page 62 above, paragraphs (1) and (2). 

* See page 63 above. 

5 In virtue of the Act of 20 June 1936. 

® See page 68 above. 
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Wages and Other Remuneration 
Basic Rates. 

The collective agreement provides that remuneration shall be based 
on a share in the proceeds of the catch. 

Dorymen receive 26 per cent. of the proceeds of the net sale either 
of the cod caught by their dory or of those allotted to them. This 
percentage is divided between the skipper and the hands in the pro- 
portion of 5 to 4, or is divided equally, if there is an agreement to that 
effect. But if the first mate fishes in a dory, the share of cod caught 
by him, or (if he fishes for bait) the share of cod allotted to him, re- 
mains the shipowner’s property (article 16, paragraphs 15-17). 

Wages are payable by the shipowner to other members of the crew 
on the following terms : 


(1) Master : terms entered in the ship’s articles ; 

(2) First mate : 20 per cent. of the average net sales of the dories ; 
if, however, the net value of the cod caught by him in his dory or 
allotted to him exceeds the percentage indicated above, he is entitled, 
instead of this percentage, which is credited to the shipowner, to a 
sum equal to the net value above mentioned ; 

(3) Salter : 18 per cent. of the average sales of the dories ; 

(4) Light hand: 7.5 per cent. of the average sales of the dories ; 

(5) Boy : 6.5 per cent. of the average sales of the dories ; 

(6) Second mate: 2 per cent. of the average sales of the dories, plus 
his wages as doryman ; 

(7) Petty officer: 1 per cent. of the average sales of the dories, plus 
his wages as doryman ; 

(8) Cook : wages equal to the average wages of dorymen who go 
halves. 


If the net sales of dories amount to 70,000 frances, the dorymen’s 
share is raised to 28 per cent., the first mate’s to 21 per cent., and the 
salter’s to 19 per cent. (article 16, paragraphs 18 and 19). 

The average net sales of the dories are reckoned by dividing the 
net proceeds of the catch allotted to the dories by the number of dories 
engaged in fishing, according to a declaration signed by the shipowner 
or master in the presence of the Superintendent of Maritime Registra- 
tion when the crew is signed on (article 16, paragraph 20, and article 15, 
paragraph 1). The declaration must indicate whether the first mate is to 
fish in a dory ; if so, his dory counts as an additional unit. If not, and 
if he does nevertheless fish in a dory, his dory receives a share deter- 
mined by the ratio between the number of cod caught by or allotted 
to him and the average number of cod caught by or allotted to the 
other dories. If the ratio is greater than one, the first mate’s dory 
counts as a unit (article 15, paragraphs 2 and 8). 

When dorymen are retained on board to work in the general inte- 
rests of the venture, or when dories, including the first mate’s dory, 
are specially engaged in fishing for bait, they are entitled to a share 
equal to the average share of dorymen engaged in fishing for cod 
during that time (article 13, paragraph 2). 
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Seamen who miss their ship on the Banks and are picked up by 
another vessel must, unless physically unfit, work on board that vessel 
and are paid according to the number of cod they catch (article 14, 
paragraph 1). Seamen who return to their ship receive a daily absence 
allowance equal to the daily pay of seamen on merchant ships 
(article 14, paragraph 3).! Seamen who lose their ship, cannot return 
to it, and are brought straight back to France, are entitled, until 
their arrival in a port of the home country, to wages equal to those 
of merchant seamen (article 14, paragraph 5).2 These allowances are a 
charge on the total proceeds of the catch ; they are not due to seamen 
who have wilfully omitted to rejoin their ship or have not tried to do so 
(article 14, paragraph 6).® 

The net proceeds of the catch consist of the net sales of cod after 
discount, commission, and the contribution towards publicity for the 
sale of cod, have been deducted, and of various other sources of 
income, after deducting certain expenses indicated below (article 16, 
paragraph 10). These additional sources of income include : 


(1) Half the fares of paying passengers carried by the shipowner 
either on the outward voyage or on the return voyage, plus all the 
freight for goods shipped from the port of departure to St. Pierre and 
Miquelon or other fishing grounds, or for goods and cod shipped on the 
return voyage to make up the cargo, even if such goods or cod belong 
to the. shipowner (article 4) ; 

(2) Freight for salt shipped before proceeding to the fishing 


grounds, after deducting any additional expenses incurred in loading 
salt (article 5) ; 

(3) The sale of oil, roe, ete. ; 

(4) The proceeds of penalties for delay or failure to join the ship 
(under articles 9 and 10). 


The charges to be deducted from the gross proceeds in order to 
calculate the net proceeds of the catch are: insurance premiums 
(if the shipowner is his own insurer, the estimated amount payable, 
based on the average rate contemplated) ; bonuses paid for the pre- 
paration of oil and roe, and the cost of packing these products ; 
travelling expenses ; fixed monthly wages at the close of the fishing 
season ; cost of unloading and weighing cargo ; customs duties on cod 
landed at St. Pierre and Miquelon ; cost of bait ; cold-storage charges ; 
overtime remuneration for work done in the interests of the venture ; 
and the wages of seamen who have missed their ship on the Banks 
(article 16, paragraphs 10, 11, and 12). From the net proceeds there 
has still to be deducted the cost of insuring hull and equipment, extra 
wages, and any surplus proceeds of the catch (article 19, paragraph 3). 

The net proceeds thus calculated are divided by the number of 
cod caught by or allotted to the dories. The quotient thus obtained 





1 See page 63 above. 
2 See page 63 above. 
3 See under “ Repatriation ” on pages 70 and 71. 
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is the unit of proceeds per cod and serves to calculate the total share 
attributable to the dorymen, to be divided between them as specified 
above (article 16, paragraphs 18 and 14). 


Advances, Payments on Account, and Allotments." 


Members of the crew can receive advances, or make allotments, 
out of their share of the net proceeds of the catch. The rate for these 
advances is fixed, in each port where fishing vessels are commissioned, 
before 31 December by a committee consisting of the Superintendent 
of Maritime Registration, and a representative of each of the various 
employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. Advances are 
payable to the seaman when the ship is officially put into commission 
at the Maritime Registration Office, any contributions due by the 
seaman to the National Seamen’s Pension Fund, the Provident Fund, 
etc., being deducted (article 18, paragraphs 1 and 2). 

Allotments are payable, free of charge for the beneficiary, to the 
seaman’s wife or to any dependants specified by the seaman. The 
first allotment note is treated in the same way as advances when the 
crew is signed on, but does not become payable until a fortnight after 
the date of sailing. Subsequent allotment notes are payable in advance 
on the 25th of each month, from June to September inclusive (article 16, 
paragraphs 3 and 4). 

In accordance with sections 60 and 61 of the Maritime Labour 
Code, the amounts of any advances or allotments must be entered in 
the ship’s articles. 


Balance of Pay Due. 


The difference between the total amount of advances and allotments 
to dependants and the share of the catch calculated as described above 
constitutes the balance of pay due to the seaman, which is payable 
after the catch has been sold and paid for (article 16, paragraphs 8, 
9, and 10). Any penalties incurred by a seaman, under article 9, for 
delay are deducted from the balance due. 


Conditions of Settlement and Payment.? 


Settlement shall take place : 

(1) If the catch is landed at the port where the vessel is officially 
laid up, not later than 20 days after the discharge of cargo has been 
completed, if the catch is sold for cash, and not later than 40 days 
after the cargo has been discharged, or in any event within ten days 
of payment, when the conditions of sale provide for payment in one 
month ; 

(2) If the catch is landed at a port other than the port where the 
ship is laid up, not later than 20 days after the ship’s arrival at the 





1 Clauses applying the provisions of sections 58-65 (Part IV) of the Maritime 
Labour Code and the Public Administrative Regulations of 15 June 1935. 

2 Clauses applying the provisions of sections 51-57 (Part III) of the Maritime 
Labour Code. 
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port of laying up if the catch is sold for cash, and not later than 40 days 
after the discharge of cargo has been completed if the conditions of 
sale provide for payment in one month. 


In no case shall settlement take place more than four months after 
the ship’s arrival in France. If no sale takes place, pay must be settled 
on the basis of the officially estimated average price of cod for the 
whole season (article 20, paragraphs 1, 2, and 38). 

In the event of the ship’s being wrecked on the way to the fishing 
grounds, the amount insured to cover advances of pay, hull and equip- 
ment, and any surplus catch, is payable to the shipowner. If the wreck 
occurs after any surplus catch has been covered, the amount is shared 
as if the vessel had arrived safely in port. If the wreck does not result 
in the total loss of the ship, but only involves depreciation of the hull, 
equipment, and cargo, settlement is effected on the basis of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of depreciated catch, plus any sums recovered as 
insurance on hull and equipment and fishing surpluses. General 
average is settled in accordance with the York and Antwerp Rules 
of 1924. In any case, settlement based on the insurable amount paid 
must be effected within 20 days of the date on which the shipowner 
receives compensation (article 19, paragraphs 6, 7, and 20). 

As the expiration of the various time limits indicated above, and 
until the date of payment, the shipowner is liable for compensation 
at twice the legal rate of interest on any balance outstanding (article 20, 
paragraph 5). 

If the shipowner purchases the catch himself, he must pay a price 
equal to the average price of cod sold during the season at the port of 
delivery. If this average rate can be established, the amount due to 
the crew as wages must be settled and paid not later than 20 days 
after the catch has been landed. If the average rate cannot be estab- 
lished, settlement shall take place on the basis of the prices current 
up to a date not later than 30 days after delivery of the cargo has been 
completed, and at the latest four months after the vessel’s arrival 
in France (article 21, paragraphs 1, 4, and 5). In that case, advances 
not exceeding 60 per cent. of the crew’s share are payable to the seamen 
on the basis of the lowest price prevailing up to the vessel’s arrival 
(article 21, paragraph 6). 


Guarantees and Right to Inspect Accounts. 


Before settlement is effected the shipowner must supply each 
member of the crew with an individual wages account, showing all 
the items on which the general (fishing) account, submitted to the 
Superintendent of Maritime Registration, is based. The general 
(fishing) account must be submitted, with vouchers, to the Super- 
intendent a week before the crew is officially discharged (article 22). 

In addition to this guarantee, the crew has a right, both directly 
and indirectly, of seeing that fishing operations are properly carried 
out, and of checking the handling and sale of the cargo : 


(1) Each member of the crew has a fishing book showing his 
duties, and the number of cod caught, or allotted to him, daily. This 
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information is also entered on a daily ledger kept by the master, 
and constitutes the required proof that the fishing account is correct, 
since it enables the number of cod caught by, or allotted to, each dory 
to be calculated. If the ledger is lost, this figure is calculated from 
entries in the individual fishing books or, failing these, on the basis of 
returns from the master and the seamen concerned which agree 
(article 13, paragraph 4, and article 16, paragraph 14). 

(2) The catch must be sorted and weighed on board. A representa- 
tive chosen by the crew helps to weigh the cargo, inspects the tallies, 
and supervises the sorting. He is paid at the same rates as workers 
employed in unloading the cargo (article 21, paragraph 3, and article 7, 
paragraph 4). 

(3) When the catch is purchased by the owner, a committee is 
set up to ascertain the average price of cod sold in the port of delivery ; 
this committee consists of the Superintendent of Maritime Registra- 
tion and representatives of the shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations 
(article 21, paragraph 2). 


Bonuses and Other Allowances. 


In addition to the basic remuneration, calculated as specified 
above, seamen may be entitled to certain cash allowances or allowances 
in kind. 

(1) Any seaman who, after the crew is officially signed on, is 
required by the owner or master to work on board, in order to speed 
up the fitting out of the vessel, is entitled to pay at the rates current 
in the port for workers engaged in similar work ; if resident elsewhere 
than in the port of fitting out, he is also entitled to travelling expenses 
(article 7, paragraphs 1 and 2). 

(2) If the crew is employed in unloading cod, in respect of which 
they are entitled to priority of employment, the rates payable for such 
work are the current rates at the port of discharge (article 7, para- 
graph 3). 

(8) If, at any time after the tenth day of the fishing season, members 
of the crew are employed on work in the interests of the venture, they 
are to be paid at the same rates as merchant seamen !; this item is 
chargeable to the general account (article 10, paragraphs 1 and 2). 

(4) All overtime is payable at the same rates as for merchant 
seamen ! (article 12, paragraph 1). 

(5) Seamen who, after the vessel’s arrival at the port of delivery, 
are detailed by the master to bring the vessel back to its port of 
wintering are entitled to the same pay and allowances as merchant 
seamen ® (article 2, paragraphs 2, 3, and 4). 

(6) At the end of the fishing season, all members of the crew who 
have served for the whole season, except those landed for disciplinary 





1 See p. 63 above. 
2 See p. 63 above. 
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reasons and those who have incurred penalties recorded in a special 
register; are entitled to a hamper of provisions, in accordance with 
local custom (article 16, paragraph 21). 


Food 


The same provisions apply as for trawlers ! (article 8, paragraph 2). 
The rations supplied must conform to the standard prescribed in 
section 74 of the Maritime Labour Code. 


Accommodation and Bedding 


Members of the crew must be provided with quarters by the 
owner, as from the date on which they are required to join the ship. 
Bedding is supplied by the seamen (article 8, paragraphs 2 and 8). 
The crew’s quarters must come up to the standards of hygiene pre- 
scribed in the Act of 16 June 1983 and the Public Administrative 
Regulations of 1 September 1934 (articles 26, 29, and 30). 


Sickness 


Members of the crew who fall sick or are injured in the service 
of the vessel during the fishing season are entitled, while on board, 
to remuneration as follows: (1) that part of the share of the catch 
corresponding to the time while the seaman was employed ; (2) from 
the date of cessation of work until the date at which the seaman is 
landed or is cured (if he returns to duty on board), compensatory 
pay, chargeable to the general (fishing) account, calculated on the 
basis of the current wage rates for merchant seamen.” Such total 
remuneration shall in no case exceed the average share of the catch 
earned, for the period during which the seaman was sick on board, 
by a seaman of the same rating who served for the whole fishing 
season (article 17, paragraphs 1 and 2). 

Any advances, payments, and allotments, made during the fishing 
season for the period during which the seaman is on board are to be 
deducted from the total remuneration in question (article 17, para- 
graph 3). 

As from the date at which a seaman who is sick or has been injured 
is landed, he receives sick pay at the same rates as merchant seamen °, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 83 of the Maritime Labour 
Code, in virtue of which and of section 262 of the Commercial Code, 
a seaman is entitled to his wages throughout the period of sickness 
and for not more than four months from the date on which he is 
landed. 

Sick pay is payable monthly (article 17, paragraphs 4 and 5). 
If the seaman who is sick or has been injured is landed, any allotments 





1 See page 67 above under “ Food ”’, first paragraph. 

2 Clause applying the provisions of section 79 of the Maritime Labour Code. 
For the rates see p. 63 above. 

3 Clause applying the provisions of section 84 of the Maritime Labour Code. 
For the rates see p. 63 above. 
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made by him continue to be payable to his dependants, such amounts, 
reckoned from the date at which he is landed, being deducted from 
the sick pay due (article 17, paragraph 6). 

Seamen landed on account of sickness, must, as far as possible, 
be returned to their ship after recovery (article 14, paragraph 2). 

In addition to the various benefits mentioned above, seamen 
who have been landed on account of sickness or injury are entitled 
to a share, proportionate to the time they have served on board, of 
the customary provisions distributed under article 16, last paragraph. 


Death 


Same provisions (article 17, paragraph 7) as for the crews of 
trawlers. ! 


Marine Risks; Shipwreck, etc. 


The crew is covered against marine risks by an insurance taken 
out by the shipowner to cover the hull and equipment, advances 
and allotments, and any surplus catch (article 19). 

The insurance policies covering the hull and equipment and 
advances are taken out before the ship sails, unless the owner has 
notified the competent authority that he is his own insurer (article 
19, paragraph 1). . 

Policies covering allotments must be taken out 15 days before the 
allotments become due (article 19, paragraph 2). 

Any surplus of the proceeds of the catch shall be insured by the 
owner, if necessary, as soon as notice is received from the master, 
to whom the necessary instructions must be given (article 19, para- 
graph 38). 

The effects of each member of the crew are insured, at his own 
expense, for an amount varying from 1,000 to 2,000 francs, as 
requested, unless he refuses the insurance when signed on before 
the Superintendent of Maritime Registration. 

As soon as insurance policies in respect of the crew have been taken 
out by the owner, the Superintendent of Maritime Registration must 
be notified of the underwriter’s name, and of the amount covered 
by insurance (article 19, paragraph 10). 

As from the beginning of the 1938 fishing season, seamen’s effects 
will be insured compulsorily on the same terms as for trawlers. * 

If the crew is compelled to abandon the ship while in port, owing 
to shipwreck or fire, the owner must provide the seamen with the 
necessary clothing and effects at his own expense, with due regard 
to the date of the event and the probable duration of the return 
voyage to France (article 16, paragraph 7). 

In the event of capture or shipwreck, or of the ship’s being declared 
unseaworthy, the owner must pay each member of the crew, after 
repatriation and throughout the period of actual unemployment 
but for not more than two months, an unemployment indemnity, 





1 See p. 68 above. 
2 See p. 68 above. 
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plus a daily food allowance at the same rate as is payable to merchant 
seamen, namely, 22 francs for boatswains and similar ratings, and 20 
francs for other subordinate ratings (article 16, paragraph 5, and 
Act of 15 February 1929). 

Unemployment indemnity consists of the daily food allowance 
and the allotments made by the seaman! out of his share of the catch. 
Settlement is effected as follows : 


(a) If the ship is wrecked before 25 July, the two allotments 
due on 25 June and 25 July are paid, together with the daily food 
allowance (article 16, paragraph 5) ; 

(b) If the ship is wrecked after 25 July, the allotment due on 
25 August is paid as a final unemployment allowance, together with 
one month’s food allowance, the food indemnity not being payable 
in respect of a period later than 25 September (article 16, paragraph 6). 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Freedom of Association. 


The shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations which are parties 
to the collective agreement declare that they recognise freedom of 
opinion and of association, and stipulate that the exercise of the right 
of association must not lead to unlawful acts (Preamble to the collec- 
tive agreement). 


Disputes and Arbitration. 


In the event of a dispute as to the interpretation of the collective 
agreement, the parties undertake to apply the procedure of concilia- 
tion and arbitration provided for in the Decree of 28 January 1927. 
Under this Decree joint arbitration boards are set up in France to 
deal with all collective disputes between deep-sea fishing undertakings 
and their crews. The procedure to be adopted in the event of a dispute 
is laid down in the Decree. The collective agreement must be amended 
for the following fishing season so as to take account of any arbitration 
awards which may have been issued. Sudden stoppages of work 
are prohibited, even in the event of a dispute. The fish caught must 
always be treated and landed, so as to avoid unnecessary loss 
(article 24). 


Termination. 

The provisions (article 25) relating to termination of the agree- 
ment are the same as in the case of trawlers 2, but notice to terminate 
the agreement, intended to take effect for the following fishing season, 
must be given before 1 October of any year. 





1 See p. 74 above, under “ Advances, Payments on Account, and Allotments ”’. 
2 See p. 70 above. 
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The Cotton Industry in Iran 


The Central Bank of Iran has recently carried out an enquiry 
into the new industries that have developed in that country. The 
first results of this enquiry have just been published:! They refer 
to the sugar and cotton industries. Except for carpet making, which 
is a handicraft, and the oil industry, which is of much longer standing 
and which therefore did not come within the scope of the enquiry, 
sugar and cotton are the two most important industries in Iran. 

The report on the cotton enquiry contains information relating 
to conditions of work, and some extracts from it are given below. 


METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


There being no statistical office in Iran that could centralise the 
necessary data for a survey of industry, the investigators themselves 
had to collect and then to sift and interpret the information they 
needed. 

The necessary information as to the cotton industry was obtained 
by questionnaires containing 88 questions. In order that it might 
be easier to check the accuracy of the replies, some of the questions 
were put twice in different forms. In most cases the coherence of 
the replies sent in by individual undertakings, and the fact that the 
data obtained from different sources agreed, justified the assumption 
that the information supplied was correct. Further correspondence 
was however necessary to clear up a few doubtful points. 

The investigators were obliged to limit the scope of their enquiry 
in general to twelve establishments that were in operation during 
March 1937. The big Chahi factory, for instance, was not taken into 
account at all, although it is by far the most important cotton spinning 
and weaving undertaking in the country. In the opinion of the 
investigators a study of the Chahi factory would fill a whole book. 
The scope of the investigation had also to be limited in time, since 
it is extremely difficult and sometimes impossible to obtain information 
and figures that date back more than three years. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND OUTPUT 


Cotton is at present the leading manufacturing industry in Iran. 
The number of spinning and weaving mills rose from 3 in 1933-4 to 
16 in 1936-7. The equipment required to operate 5 more spinning 
mills was ordered at the end of 1937, so that by the end of 1988 at 
latest there will be 21 spinning and weaving mills in operation in Iran. 









1 Cf. Bulletin de la Banque Mellié Iran, Teheran, June 1937, pp. 1-14, for 
the sugar industry ; and November 1937, pp. 1-67, for the cotton industry. 
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This progress was achieved with the help of the Government, 
which by levying import duties on cotton yarn and piece goods, 
while at the same time facilitating imports of equipment, deliberately 
promoted the development of the new industry. Under an Act of 
1924 imports of industrial and agricultural machinery were exempted 
from duty for 10 years, and this period was subsequently extended. 
Another Act, of 25 February 1931, instituted a monopoly of foreign 
trade. Further enactments, especially that of 4 October 1931 relating 
to foreign exchange control, encouraged the growth of the cotton 
industry, and the Government’s credit policy also favoured the 
industry. Indeed the eagerness of capitalists to open new mills or 
to enlarge existing undertakings in this industry was such that the 
Government was forced to consider the expediency of supervisory 
measures to prevent excessive investment and to direct capital to 
other uses. The problem was solved by the issue, on 10 August 1936, 
of “Regulations for factories and industrial establishments ” }, 
section 1 of which provides that “ any company or person wishing 
to open a factory or industrial establishment shall first apply for a 
permit to the Department of Industry and Mines ”’. 

The information published in regard to the cotton industry deals 
with ginning, spinning, and weaving. 


THE PosITION IN THE VARIOUS UNDERTAKINGS 
Ginning 
In Iran, saw gins are used instead of roller gins. About a hundred 
gins are in use in various parts of the country, and it is expected 
that there will be an even larger number in the near future. 


The cotton is compressed in all sorts of presses, but hydraulic 
presses recently installed are now to be found everywhere. 


Spinning 


Cotton spinning has been practised in Iran for centuries, but the 
first mechanical spinning mill was only installed about thirty years 
ago. At present there are 21 of these mills in Iran (including those 
not yet in operation). All but two have been opened during the last 
four years. Seven of them belong to private persons and fourteen 
to companies. The town in which there is the largest number of 
undertakings and spindles is Ispahan, but it is expected that the 
town of Chahi (Mazandaran) will soon have the largest number of 
spindles. 

There are at present 76,204 spindles.* Output from 21 March 
1936 to 21 March 1937 was 5,917,000 kilogrammes. The consumption 
of cotton also increased substantially, with the increase in output, 
and amounted to 7,591,000 kilogrammes. 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXI, No. 3, 18 January 1937, 
p- 72; and Legislative Series, 1936, Iran 1. 

2 Excluding the spinning mills of Chahi, for which no figures were available 
when the enquiry was carried out, and the spinning mills of Bender-Abbas, where 
the proprietor did not supply the information. 
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Employment and Number of Days Worked. 


The number of days worked rose from 1,324, for the year running 
from 21 March 1984 to 21 March 1985, to 1,881 and 2,959 for the 
next two twelve-monthly periods. Concurrently the number of work- 
ers employed in the spinning mills multiplied almost five times, 
reaching 7,652 in 1986-7. The aggregate amount of salaries and wages 
increased in an even greater ratio from 1,496,000 rials in 1934-5 to 
8,041,000 in 1936-7. 

The largest of the twelve establishments covered by the enquiry 
employed 1,299 workers in 1936-7, and the smallest 206. During 
the year 1934-5 all the spinning mills worked two shifts. They con- 
tinued to do so during the following year, when two spinning mills 
even worked three shifts, one for eight months and the other for 
eleven. Subsequently there was some evidence of over-production, 
and as a rule only one shift was worked, the number of hours varying 
from eight to ten in the day. 

By introducing two or three shifts the cotton industry was able 
to work on an average 18 hours 39 minutes in the day in 1934-5, 
20 hours 15 minutes in 1935-6, 20 hours 5 minutes in 1986-7, and 
17 hours 81 minutes during the first months of 1937-8. 

The following table shows the distribution, by age and sex, of 
the workers employed during the last three years in the twelve 
establishments covered by the enquiry. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKERS BY AGE AND SEX 
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It appears from this table that the proportion of men in employ- 
ment is decreasing, the percentages being 65.83 for 1935, 64.16 for 
1936, and 56.36 for 1987. The proportion of working women varied 
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between 10 and 13 per cent. without showing any definite tendency 
either to decrease or to increase. On the other hand, the proportion 
of children steadily increased from 23.84 per cent. in March 1985 
to 31.08 per cent. in March 1987. It should, however, be pointed out 
that the word “ children ” is not used in the same sense by all the mills. 
In one mill the term covers boys of ten to twelve years of age, in 
three other mills young persons under seventeen years of age, and 
in two others young persons under eighteen. If the term is used 
only for boys and girls under sixteen years of age, the number of 
children employed in Iranian cotton mills is appreciably less, the 
percentage being much the same as in India and China. 

The proportion of men then increases to a corresponding extent, 
while the proportion of women to men decreases. 


Wages and Productivity. 


As regards wages a distinction must be drawn between carders 
and spinners. The daily wages of the former range from 4.50 to 6 
rials, and those of spinners from 5 to 8 rials. Unskilled workers are 
paid less. 

The following table shows the average wages of a worker for a 
ten-hour day in each of the 12 establishments covered by the enquiry." 


WAGES PER WORKER FOR A TEN-HOUR DAY 
(in rials) 
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1 The investigators do not think that these figures are reliable, 


Thus the average wage earned by a worker for a ten-hour day 
was 1.58 rials in 1984-5, 1.68 in 1935-6, and 2.07 in 1936-7. 





1 The investigators point out that this table cannot be used for scientific 
study since some of the information used is not completely reliable. 
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The information collected by the investigators’ does not give 
any indication of the output of Iranian cotton workers. The report 
merely states the number of spindles assigned to each worker and 
adds that output might be raised appreciably. 


Hours of Work. 


The figures collected for 14 spinning mills show that the average 
number of hours worked per worker and per day is tending to decrease, 
the figures being 10 hours 9 minutes in 1935-6, 9 hours 51 minutes 
in 1936-7, and 9 hours 32 minutes during the period from 21 March 
to 20 August 1987. 


Weaving 


Weaving has not developed to nearly the same extent as spinning, 
and is practised in only 5 undertakings, at Ispahan, Meched, Chahreza, 
Chahi, and Achraf, the last two being the largest. Weaving is to 
be dealt with in a later enquiry. 





STATISTICS 


Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables, which are published at quarterly intervals, 
give a survey of statistics on employment and unemployment, hours 
of work, wages, and cost of living, in countries for which regular sta- 
tistics are available. Yearly averages are given for the years 1927 
onwards and monthly (or quarterly) data for the last thirteen months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from figures published, or communicated, by the statistical authorities 
of the various countries. In a few cases, statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. The series showing index numbers on 
the base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the 
Office. The figures are the latest available at the time of going to 
press, but are in some cases provisional and subject to revision. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the monthly and quarterly figures refer to the end 
of the period ; figures published relating to the first of the month (or 
quarter) are shown against the preceding month (or quarter). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the diversity in the scope 
and methods of compilation of these statistics, international compari- 
sons are difficult and possible only with considerable reservations ; 
the statistics, however, generally give a reliable picture of fluctuations 
in time, and it is between these that comparisons can most usefully 
be made. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistical 
series contained in these tables were given in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 
1984-35, Vol. II: Labour Statistics ; information on new series intro- 
duced since the publication of this Year-Book is given in the Year-Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1937, and in notes at the end of each issue of 
these tables. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables 
may be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical 
order of their French titles. Thus, to take two important coun- 
tries, whose order is different in the two languages, Germany 
appears under the letter A (Allemagne) and the United States 
under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 
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EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign “* signifies: “no figures exist ”. 
» MA “ figures not yet received ”’. 
- oT oo “ provisional figure ae” 
r - “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 
o “branches relating to men only ” (wages table only). 
Figures i in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets : index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 
The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


” ”” 


Employment and Unemployment 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level uf employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1987, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 

(Teaxt continued on page 94.) 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 
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1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Since December 1936, the 
series have been recalculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. * Since May 1935, excluding volan- 
tarily insured. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. ’ The 
figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The monthly figures are more restricted in scope than the 
yearly figures. ° Since January 1931, excluding “ building’. ‘* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


































































































FINLAND * FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN HuNGARY 
Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
ai establishments inspectors insurance statistics statistics 
a 
Index ~ 
index (1926) _|¢same month of 1980)| Estimated | tnacx |} Number | Index 
Number Hours Number Hours employed (1924) employed (1927) 
employed worked employed ® | worked 

1927 99.5 98.6 - md 10,018,000 98.0 1,033,609 | 98.3 
1928 103.1 104.6 sad » 10,023,000 98.0 1,064,599 | 101.3 
1929 100.0 100.0 ° ° 10,223,000 100.0 1,051,169 | 100.0 
1930 87.0 81.9 100.0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 990,776 94.3 
1931 77.5 71.1 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 937,298 89.2 
1932 77.6 71.9 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 862,469 82.0 
1933 83.1 717.6 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 853,203 81.1 
1934 93.2 88.0 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.2 913,068 86.8 
1935 101.4 97.6 73.6 68.1 10,386,000 101.6 958,234 91.2 
1936 101.8 98.2 74.1 70.5 10,917,000 106.8 1,026,510 97.7 
1936 Nov. ” ° 75.0 72.0 11,171,000 109.4 1,055,385 100.4 
Dec. ° ? 75.4 71.9 11,191,000 109.5 1,004,722 95.6 
1937 Jan. 102.2 100.0 75.0 67.6 11,175,000 109.4 1,008,849 96.0 
Feb. se pe 75.8 66.7 11,252,000 110.1 1,033,323 98.3 
March d ° 76.1 66.1 11,320,000 110.8 1,051,105 100.0 
April 104.8 102.9 76.8 64.8 11,491,000 * | 112.4 1,107,965 105.4 

May ° 6 77.7 64.3 11,502,000 112.5 1,126,928 107.2 

June se 6 78.4 64.0 11,615,000 113.7 1,098,041 104.4 

July 115.5 110.5 80.7 65.5 11,629,000 113.8 1,102,963 104.9 
Aug. - 4 79.7 65.9 11,676,000 114.2 1,122,707 106.8 
Sept. . ° 80.6 66.6 11,710,000 | 114.1 1,128,843 | 107.4 
Oct. 112.7 108.3 81.1 66.5 11,668,000 113.8 1,155,800 109.9 

Nov - “ 81.2 66.7 11,577,000f | 112.9T _ _ 

Persons 70,325 | 6,336,919 | 2,304,486 | * . | . * 


















































































































ITALY JAPAN LATVIA LuxEMBURG’ 
Statistics of . . “ao 
wy * : Sickness insurance Statistics of 
le Statistics of establishments — statistics establishments 
Index ‘ i I Numbe Ind Numb Ind 
ndex ndex u r ndex er ndex 
1934 Number Number of 

( ) emapleyed |houss worked (1926) employed | (1930) employed | (1929) 

1927 ° * od 104.1 148,288 | 87.4° 41,129 93.6 
1928 ad e e 99.2 161,483 94.7 42,927 97.7 
1929 4 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 | 43,944 100.0 
1930 ad 97.3 94.2 90.0 179,636 (105.3 | 43,122 98.1 
1931 ad 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 97.9 36,942 84.1 
1932 ° 78.5 72.4 82.0 141,296 83.2 29,696 67.6 
1933 e 79.4 75.1 89.9 150,236 88.4 28,483 64.8 
1934 100,0 82.9 77.8 100.2 162,837 95.8 28,803 65.5 
1935 117.1 94.0 81.0 109.7 172,615 | 101.1 | 29,334 66.8 
1936 121.6 94.9 81.0 115.8 183,291 107.4 | 30,255 68.8 
1936 Nov. 127.2 98.4 82.5 118.7 193,740 | 113.7 30,521 69.5 
ec. 127.9 95.4 80.8 119.1 188,050 | 110.5 30,461 | 69.3 

1937 Jan. 127.7 93.7 76.1 119.6 185,146 | 108.4 30,649 | 69.7 
Feb. 130.6 95.7 80.5 120.7 185,755 |1084 | 30,757 70.0 
March) 133.4 100.7 87.9 122.7 187,908 {110.5 | 31,829 72.4 
April 135.1 102.9 90.2 127.8 193,173 112.6 32,430 73.8 
May 134.4 105.3 91.7 128.5 196,736 | 115.8 | 33,058 75.2 
June 132.7 104.7 94.5 129.1 199,553 | 116.8 33,492 76.2 
July 132.8 106.2 99.8 129.3 202,757 | 118.9 34,110 77.6 
Aug. 134.6 108.9 93.3 130.2 204,166 120.0 ¥ 78.2 
Sept. 139.9 os — — 204,812 | 120.0 34,544 78.6 
Oct. 141.7 — — —_ 209,168 122.1 34,666 78.9 
Nov. _ _ o — — — | 34,566 78.7 
Persons e e e e 

covered [141,013] 1,485,868 | 1,285,339 | | | 





* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 





the base 1924 = 100. * Figures for the first month of each quarter. * The figures relate to the first 
of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of each month. 5 Fascist 
General Industrial Confederation. * Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number 





insured each month. * The figures relate to the first of the following month. 



















STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 





Norway NETHERLANDS‘ POLAND SweEvEn * 
Statistics of — ‘ Statistics of 
a... 5 Statistics of establishments tablishmeat 





establishments 
Index (September 1935) Index Social 
All Manufacturing Board 
industries industries panne Hours reread ————_— — 
employed (1928) | per week (1928) Index 
aes? lone (all industries) | (manufactures) || (1926-1930) 
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| 200,700 | 101,600 471,323 5 | 817, 


covered 27,236 * | 271,628 








SwiTzERLAND | CZECHOSLOVAKIA * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 





Statistics of Social insurance Statistics of Social insurance 
i statistics establishments statistics 





Index 
Index (July 1925) Number Index 
(1925) Base- employed (1928) 
peans | Total® 


94.2 o 510,321 84.4 
93.5 
100.0 
104.4 
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86.2 
89.9 
93.3 
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_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed, 
* Hours worked (thousands). * Quarterly averages. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives’ . 





TABLE II. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 





Applicants 


Employment exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
in receipt of benefit 


Applicants 





for work 
registered 


Number 


Per 
cent. | 





Per 
cent. 





| Number 


Per 
Number | Poise 


for work 
registered 





1936 Dec. 
1937 Jan. 


3,130,082 
4,618,537 
5,703,088 
5,083,140 


1,919,917 


31,032 
45,669 


7.0 
10.8 
11.1 
19.3 
27.4 
29.0 
25.1 





3,306,628 





1,889,626 


1,698,129 
2,052,483 
1,816,794 
1,474,031 
1,182,979 
988,113 
844,433 
748,608 
691,146 
650,901 
Oct. 685,041 
Nov. 754,759 
Dee. -= 


Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 








1,592,655 
1,478,862 





994,590¢ 
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20.5 
16.5 
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42,145 
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172,450 
156,185 
164,477 


13.6 


287,527 
261,768 
259,185 














268.707 23.3t 


200,112 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,741 
370,210 
348,675 
349,663 


381,921 
407,475 
398,355 
367,897 
330,095 








20,080,000T 


1,151,253 








BELGIUM 





CANADA 





Unemployment insurance statistics 





Percentage 
unemployed ° 


Par- 


Wholly ~ tially 


Unemployed 


during the 
month) 


(daily average} 


Trade union 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Bmployment 
exchange 
statistics 





Days of un- 
employment 


Unemployed 


Applicants for 





per month * 
Number 


Per 


work registered 


Applicants for 
work registered 





1936 
1937 
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Soot anon 
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Dec. 

Jan. | 
Feb. | 
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April 
May 

June | 
July — 
Aug. | 
Sept. | 
Oct. 
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109,971 * 
139,203t 
178,953t 
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2, 
2, 
2, 
| 2, 
| 9’ 
2, 
3, 
4, 


361,185 
253,848 


8,142 
8,120 





4,710,445 
5,264,969 
4,835,337 
3,631,990 


3,793,618 
3,881,345 
3,546,437 
3,128,345 
695,083 

75,002 
421,013 
439,215 
579,215 
"629,518 | 
609°787" || 19,213" 
306,061¢ || 24,860T 
1 


'261,298¢ | - 





13,541 
12,758 
14,996 
33,008 
69,719 
75,140 
81,809 
88,888 
84,050 
90,133 


93,372 
99,016 
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* Average for 11 months. 


911,762 


by the Institut fiir Konjunkturférschung 


camps. 


Having received a control card during the month. 


| 222,000t 


t 





* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 


* Figures 5 calculated 


* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in iabour 


* Standard month of 24 working days. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 








DENMARK (free Gy Spain Unitep States 








Employ- || Employ — Trade union 
Trade union ment ment — ~ returns 
fund returns | exchange || exchange - ge 


| statistics | statistics 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 





statistics Percentage 
_unemployed * 


| 
Unemployed | Appli- Unem- Unemployed e Unweighted | « Appli- 
| 





cants : nas ants for 
ployed Weighted wae 
Number | Per | for work |! cistered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly | tially aie ; 
. 














cent. |registered 


1927 . - 
1928 5, 
1929 ! 12,905 
1930 39,631 . 18,291 
1931 24,898 
1932 99,508 ° 33, 
1933 . ° 31,408 
1934 6 20,326 || 381,278 
1935 5 434,931 
1936 — 


1936 Dec. 

1937 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








5 
z 





422,615 
,705,270 _ 
300,707 
282,615 
115,443 
495,209 
519,755 
309,541 
,016,014 
938,998 


,636,744 
,393,092 
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Base figure 449, 538f « 








Estonia’ FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Employ- || Employ 


ment ment 
exchange || exchange 
statistics || statistics 











Public Employ- Unemployment insurance statistics 
relief fund ment (16-64 years) 
statistics | °*change 
statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ied in receipt; tions for Per | 
of relief work Number | cent. | Number me 
33,549 47,289 899,093 F 279,744 
4,834 15,275 980,326 i 309,903 
928 ‘ 268,410 
2,514 d 526,604 
56,112 587,494 
273,412 * 573,805 
276,033 456,678 
345,033 368,906 
426,931 312,598 
431,897 475,099 ‘ 251,379 | 
410,785 447,620 s 197,722 
426,072 J 187,874 
410,219 441,207 " 164,739 
386,254 415,179 
368,381 395,996 
345,503 374,376 
319,161 343,402 
313,553 
311,515 
307,512 
319,223 
332,850 
365,452 


2 
a 








Unem- Unem- 
ployed 
registered 
1,848 
1,724 
3,877 
8,009 
11,495 
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326,026 






































| Base figure | * | * 13,697,000 





_” Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * Since January 1935, applicants for work 
registered. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
‘There were in addition 57,018 persons unemployed in agriculture aged 16-64 and 15,743 unemployed insured 
juveniles under 16 years. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





GREAT 


NETHERLANDS | 
BRITAIN HUNGARY | IRELAND | ITALY Japan * 


East INDIES 





Employment Social Official : 
Employment || Employment || Employment ‘oti , soc iclal estimates 
exchange exchange exchange at — ~—a _—_———— 
statistics statistics statistics —, a work statistics * Unemployed 
: a : With claims| | 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants - 
to unem Total Wholly Number| Per 


for work or work for work 
registered registered registered ony unemployed cont. 


1927 1,091,271 13,881 ad 13,728 21,284 278,484 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 ad 14,821 22,487 324,422 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 e 14,679 20,702 300,786 
1930 1,953,935 43,592 * aad 16,378 22,398 425,437 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 20,217 62,817*|| 1,006,442 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 19,897 1,018,955 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 20,558 963,677 
1935 52,048 18,410 
1936 52,114 | 16,318 
1936 Dec. d 50,863 20,423 
1937 Jan. 54,407 | 20,076 
} Feb. 1,627,845 _ 56,192 20,322 
March} 1,601,201? 20,009 
April 1,454,443 ‘ 18,165 
May 1,451,330 17,754 
June 1,356,598 45,740 18,469 
July 1,379,459 43,915 17,973 
Aug. 1,358,621 45,904 18,364 
Sept. | 1,339,204 44,946 || 19,715 
Oct. 1,390,249 45,187 18,530 
Nov. 1,499,203 36,968 | 19,671 
Dec. 1,665,407 — 23,969 


Bwetewe) | | 
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8,112,598T 








LATVIA Mexico Norway NEw ZEALAND PORTUGAL 





Employ- ; s Employ- isti Employ- 

—— Official |} Trade union fund nse Employment exchange statistics — 
exchange || estimates returns exchange exchange 
statistics statistics Unemployed (men) statistics 











Applica- Unemployed In full-time = 
es a Un- Regis- subsidised Total =. ed 
for work ployed Per | employed’ || tered* | employment | a ae 
registered cent. (not registered) | — 
1927 3,131 e 8,561 lv 23,889 || 1,973 ve } 
1928 ° 6,502 R 21,759 | 2,563 
1929 . 5,902 ; 19,089 | 
1930 75,695°|| 7,175 é 19,353 | 
1931 257,979 . 27,479 5,000?” 
1932 339,378 || 14,790 : 32,705 || 15,000 *° a 
1933 275,774 16,588 7 35,591 25,719° 72,663° 
1934 234,522 15,963 35,121 25,286 64,521 
1935 189,026 || 14,783 i 36,103 56,711 
1936 186,867 || 13,267 ‘ 32,643 E 50,152 
1936 Dec. 172,790 16,632 ° 36,260 39,072 
1937 Jan. 191,320 18,045 . J 37,820 
Feb. 193,429 18,163 . 35,722 
March 186,577 || 18,457 k t 34,526 
April 178,777 17,561 , i 34,249 
May 162,417f;, 14,813 . 34,218 
June 157,567T|| 13,020 ° 35,839 
July 12,772 38,679 
Aug. 13,221 0 37,316 
Sept. 14,503 17.0 : 36,450 
Oct. 16,300T 19.1T _ 
Nov. p _ _ _ 
Dec. - _ 33,906T _ 


Number 
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Base figure | . | . | 85,257t . | | 


1 The extension of the scheme of unemployment assistance resulted in an addition in March of some 20,000 
persons to the register. * Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
Extended series. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. he figures relate to the 1st 
of the following month. * Figure for the month of May according to the population census. ? The figures 
relate to the 15th of the month. * For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining 0D 
registers of Government Labour Bureaux. ® Since 1933, the figures do not a!ways relate to the end of each 
menth. 10 Estimates. " Average for eleven months. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SweEDEN 





Unemployment 
insuraace 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


exchange statistics 


Employment 


Trade union 
returns 


Statistics of 
local unem- 
ployment 
|committees 





Unemployed 





Number | Por coat. 


@ 
4 


Wholly un- 


Applications for 
work registered 


Unemployed 


Applicants 
for relief 





employed 
registered 


Number 


Per cont. 


Number | Par eat, 


| registered 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1936 Dec. 
1937 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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152,581t 











138,231 
270,633 


384,691 
414.512 


340,436 
385,983" 








163,953 
125,552 


262,954 
336,209f 


31,076 | 12.0 
29,716 


19.229 
16.662 
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32,621* 


. * 


43,4747 
52,870 T 
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10,212 
13.723 
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Base figure 
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2,628,503f 


588,766T 








Rumania * 


SWITZERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 


statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Percentage 
unemployed 


Wholly | Partially 


Un- 
| employed 
| registered 





Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed in 


receipt of benefit 


Applicants 
for work 





Number | Por cont. 


Unemployed 
registered 
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11,824 
8,380 
8,131 

12,881 

, 

54,366 

67,867 

65,440 

82.468 

93,009 

104,842 
110,754 
105,736 

89,346 

70,793 

57,973 

50,830 

49,244 

51,892 

51,876 

56,804 

71,002 

87,311 








17,617 
16,348 
23,763 
51,372 
102,179 
184,555 
247,613 


245,953 
235,623 
208,53 
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132,364 





451,484f 











= 
5,721 
8.370 
8,198 
9,930 
14,761 
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Base figure 471,596 
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1,769, 600T 


etal 








* Weekly averages. 
timber floaters. 


* Days of unemployment, as a 
been worked, had there been no unemployment. 
5 * Number of relief funds. 

Up to 1931, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly 


perc 
* Fro 


entage of the number of days which could have 
m 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 

statistics. 
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(Text continued from page 86.) 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


For explanation of the signs used in the tables, see above, p. 86. 


World Index Numbers of Employment 
and Unemployment 


The tables below and the accompanying graphs give three series 
of world index numbers of employment and unemployment relating 
to the period 1929-1937 (base : 1929 = 100), as follows : 


A. World index of the number of workers in employment ; 
B. World index of the degree of employment ; 
C. World index of the degree of unemployment. ! 


These three indexes, which are useful as standards of reference 
in measuring fluctuations in employment and unemployment, have 
been calculated by the International Labour Office on the basis of 
the national statistics reproduced in the tables showing the general 
level of employment and unemployment, published in the present 
number of the Review. Most of the countries in the world having 





1 This index is the same as that published up to the present in the Review 
under the heading : “ International Index Numbers of Unemployment ”’. 
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a certain industrial importance ! are covered ; the countries covered, 
however, are not all the same in the three indexes. Moreover, the 
economic scope of the national series varies from one country to 
another. As a rule they cover mining and industries, also transport to a 
certain extent, in some cases commerce ; and, very rarely, agriculture. 

Although these indexes are only tentative and approximate, they 
are less influenced by chance circumstances than the national series 
upon which they are based, as such circumstances, on the average, 
tend to balance each other. 

The world indexes are obtained by taking the weighted geometric 
average of the component national indexes on the base: 1929 = 100. 
The weights are roughly proportional to the size of the industrial 
population of each country, as ascertained from the population census 
returns for 1930, 1931, or the nearest approaching year. * For each 
index a “smoothed ”’ series has also been calculated, with the object 
of eliminating seasonal and other short-time fluctuations. 


A. Worup INDEX oF THE NUMBER OF WoRKERS IN EMPLOYMENT 


This index shows fluctuations in the absolute numbers, at different 
dates, of workers actually in employment. It is based mainly on two 
kinds of statistics ; those of social insurance and those of establish- 
ments. The index covers 16 countries having an aggregate total of 
about 490 million inhabitants, and an industrial population (i.e., 
population occupied in mining, manufacturing industries, and handi- 


crafts) of 65 million. Reflecting to a certain extent, as it does, the 
growth of the population, it may increase while the degree of employ- 
ment—that is to say, the proportion of persons employed—decreases. 
As the index is based on the number of persons in employment at 
certain fixed dates, account is not taken of the fluctuations in the 
volume of employment arising from a change in the average hours 
worked per worker per day or per week. 


B. Wor.up INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF EMPLOYMENT 


This index shows fluctuations in the number of workers in employ- 
ment as a percentage of the number of employable workers covered 
by the statistics. It is based principally on statistics expressing the 





1 With the exception of the U.S.S.R. for all three indexes and France for 
index C. For information as to the countries covered and the method of constructing 
these indexes, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, April 1934: 
“ National and International Index Numbers of the General Level of Unemploy- 
ment”; and Vol. XXXV, No. 5, May 1937: “ International Index Numbers of 
Employment ”’. 

2 The world index of the degree of unemployment has only been recalculated 
on the basis of these weights as from 1933. For the preceding years, the weights 
have been taken from the returns of censuses of 1920 or nearest approaching 
year. The Office has not considered it necessary to recalculate the index for the 
period 1929-1932, as calculations which have been undertaken for the purpose of 
verification have shown that the index remains practically the same during that 
period with the two systems of weighting. 
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percentage of unemployed workers (social insurance statistics, or those 
of trade union returns, trade union funds, employment exchanges, 
etc.). From these figures the percentage of workers in employment 
has been calculated (by subtracting from 100 the percentage of 
unemployed persons), and the result converted into index numbers on 
the base : 1929 = 100. In three countries, where no such percentages 
are available, use has been made of statistics of establishments express- 
ing the fluctuations of employment but established in such a way that 
they may be regarded as giving an approximate measure of the 
fluctuations of the degree of employment. This index being (like 
the preceding one) based on numbers of individual workers, account 
is not taken of the fluctuations in the hours actually worked by 
employed workers ; in particular, as the numbers of persons partially 
unemployed are not usually stated in the statistics which have been 
used, these workers have been counted here as if they were full-time 
workers. 

The index covers 17 countries, with an aggregate population of 
about 500 million inhabitants and an industrial population of 69 
million. 

Index B therefore provides a measure of the fluctuations in employ- 
ment which differs from index A. As index B is not directly influenced 
by the growth of the population, it reaches, in principle, its maximum 
when 100 per cent. of all the workers covered by the national sta- 
tistics are employed; this, however, does not necessarily signify 
that the absolute number of employed workers is also at its maximum. 
Index B further differs from index A in scope, as the countries covered 
are not all the same and the series used in the various countries do not 
cover exactly the same branches of economic activity. The diver- 
gencies in the fluctuations of these two indexes are partially due 
to these differences in scope. 


C. Wor.up INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


This index shows the fluctuations in the proportion of workers 
unemployed as a percentage of the employable workers covered by the 
statistics. It does not give any measure of the fluctuations of the 
absolute number of unemployed workers and does not as a rule take 
account of partially unemployed workers. The index is based upon 
the percentage of unemployed workers', obtained from the same 
statistics which have served for the calculation of the percentage 
of employed workers for the world index of the degree of employment 
(one country excepted). Accordingly, these two indexes vary in 
inverse ratio; but the magnitude of their fluctuations is, of course, 
not the same. 

The index covers 16 countries with an aggregate population of 
about 450 million inhabitants and an industrial population of about 
62 million. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 86. 





1 For one country—Italy—the series used is based upon the absolute number 
of workers wholly unemployed. 
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A. WORLD INDEX OF THE NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Original series 





Month | 1929' | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
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Smoothed series 





Month 1931 1932 1933 





Jan. 87 
Feb. 86 
March 86 
April 85 
May 84 
June 84 
July 83 
Aug. 82 
Sept. 81 
Oct. 81 
Nov. 80 
Dec. 79 






































1 Excluding France. 
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1929 1930 1031 1932 1933 1934 1935 
-------- Original series. 
Smoothed series. 
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B. WORLD INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Original series 
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Month 1931 1932 1933 





Jan. 86 79 
Feb. 86 79 
March 87 79 
April 88 79 
May 89 80 
June 88 80 
July 87 79 
Aug. 87 79 
Sept. 86 79 
Oct. 85 80 
Nov. 84 79 


Dec. 81 78 
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Yearly index 86 79 



































Smoothed 





1931 1932 

















Jan. 89 82 
Feb. 89 81 
March 88 
April 88 
May 87 79 
June 86 
July 100 86 
Aug. 100 85 
Sept. 100 85 
Oct. 99 84 
Nov. 99 83 
Dec. 98 82 












































1 Excluding France. 


1929 1930 193! 
SES — Original series. 
—~—--——-=== Smoothed series. 
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C. WORLD INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Original series 


1931 1932 1933 




















289 | 297 | 319 
299 | 316 
291 804 
284 | 291 
280 | 280 
280 | 265 
286 256 
284 | 251 
279 | 241 
274 | 2389 
283 245 
299 | 262 
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95 
95 
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? Excluding Italy. 
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Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work. Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1937. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the. different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data 
are based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker. In others they are based on aggregate estimates of the time 
during which the establishments or their branches, shops, or shifts 
have been at work. The period covered by these statistics varies 
also from country to country (day, week, fortnight, etc.), and for the 
reasons given above a transformation to a common period is not 
possible. Similarly, the ranges of the durations vary considerably, 
but the International Labour Office has regrouped the figures so 
as to give, as far as possible, three or four uniform groupings. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from country 
to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing industries, 
but also include, to a varying extent, industries of other kinds 
(mines, transport, commerce, etc.). Owing to these differences in 
method, the series are better suited to the study of changes within 
the different countries during recent years than to international 
comparisons of average actual hours of work. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 86. 





1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef, in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, March 1937, 
pp. 417-422. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 





GERMANY AUSTRIA ESTONIA 
Industries Mines, industries Industries, etc. 
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UNITED STATES FINLAND FRANCE 
Industries Industries ~~ Mines, industries, transp., commerce 











an. Statistics of establishments Returns of labour inspectors ’ 


B.L.S.* | 1.6.8. * % of workers working % of workers working | Index sumbers of 
Hours of fortnightly : weekly : weekly hours * 
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* Average for the months July to December. * 1929-1931 : figures for January ; 1932 and 1933 : averages 
of the figures for January and July ; 1934 to 1936 : averages for the 12 months of the year ; the monthly figures 
relate to the first week of the month. * Annual figures: averages of two half-yearly figures ; monthly figures : 
onan for the half-year ending with the month in question. * The figures relate to the month of July of 
each year. 

* Bureau of Labour Statistics. * National Industrial Conf Board ; the monthly figures relate to 
the first week of the month. ’ The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. * New series: 
ee ae where the 40-hour week is not enforceable. * Approximate averages computed from the 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (concluded) 
HuNGARY ITALY | JAPAN 
Industries, ete. Industries | Ind., ete. || Industries 


Statistics of . . . 
Pre «2 ele Statistics of establishments [Statistics of establishments 
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February to December. * Average for the months May to December. 5 Average for the months 
February to December. * Revised series. ? Figures for November. 
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Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture. In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1937. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 

The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. ? 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the table in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 
as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 





? For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. ““ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 

2 See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living ”’. 
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International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes. * 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed uni- 
laterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ”’ 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings ; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. The 
general term wages is used to cover all data not clearly belonging to 
one or other of the two types mentioned above. The chief case of this 
kind is that of the data compiled from social insurance statistics 
showing the number of insured persons in specified wage classes. 
These statistics, which cover all workers, usually give lower averages 
than the statistics of rates or earnings, which in most cases apply 
only to the better-paid groups of workers; the movements of the 
indexes are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 
by industry or occupation. ? 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 86. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XTX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics *’ ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-58 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936, p. 114. 
As the list has been slightly rearranged, there are some changes in the headings 
as compared with previous issues of the table. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 





GERMANY 
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Germany. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: ist of the following month. 
1928, old series linked up with the new one. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
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Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 

Austria. Annual figures : averages. 

Belgium. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: up to 1936: averages for January, 
April, July, and October; from 1937: averages for the month in question. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
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+ Including Christmas bonus. 
Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1934 onwards : 
averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
. Estonia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: up to 1934: averages for the half-year ending 
with the month in question; from 1935 onwards: monthly averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Unitep STATEs 


Industries, transport °, etc. B.L.S. series 
Mines | 


DENMARK 








Industries 





Men — pene | General Men (skilled Men and women 
(skilled) skilled) anette d) | 2verage and unskilled) (skilled and unsk.) 
: Hourly | Weekly Hourly | Weekly 
Hourly earnings earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 

















Money wages 


Ore | 
129 
128 | 
128 
131 
131 
131 
131 
132 
133 
131 135 
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21.61 
18.61 
13.78 
14.29 
18.10 
19.50 
22.72 
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1936 : Sept. 131 135 23.03 

Dec. 134 137 5 25.74 
1937: March 132 135 26.22 
June 134 137 . | 23.19 
Sept. _ _ . 24.37 
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dex numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 





99 100 


106 105 


1936 ; Sept. 106 105 
Dec. 106 107 
1937: March 107 105 
June 108 107 
Sept. —_ -- 


























Index numbers of real wages (Base 
99 | * 
99 | e 
100 Ss 





99 
100 
107 89r 
114 78° 
66° 
73 
89 
1935 94 
1936 109 


1936 : Sept. 110 

Dec. | 104 107 | 122 
1937: March| 100 104 | 122 
| 








June 100 104 105 108 
Sept. | — — | 153 113 


























1 Except for series in italics : base: nearest possible year to 1929. * The index numbers 
of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change of wages in 
identical undertakings from month to month ; the money wages given above have therefore not been 
used directly for the purpose of this calculation. (See note on method in the Review for August 
1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36.) 


Denmark: Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question. 

United States : Mines and industries : annual figures : averages (except money wages for 1930 ; 
averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Unitrep States (cont.) 





N.1.C.B.- series 





Industries Transport 





Men (skilled and| Men Women (skilled) General Men (skilled and 
semi-skilled) | (unskilled) and unskilled) average unskilled) 


Hourly |Weekly | Hourly| Weekly | Hourly |Weekly | Hourly! Weekly 
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24.42 
21.91 
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14.53 
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22.41 8 | 16.42 | 
24.91 4 | 18.26 
27.52 8 | 19.97 


28.16 / 20.25 
30.27 : 21.88 
30.83 . 22.42 
32.23 . 23.63 
31.21 59.0 23.07 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base : 
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1936 : Sept. 

Dec. 109 

1937 : March 111 

June 119 

Sept. 121 
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1936 


1936 : Sept. 

ec. 124 124 127 
1937: March} 125 125 127 
June 134 135 134 
Sept. 134 107 136 106 135 136 108 






































United States (cont.). Industries : annual figures: averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 
Transport: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





U.S.A. (cont.) 


FRANCE 
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(trade union rates)|| 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
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2 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : annual figures : 15 May of each year. 
France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 


month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly 


ending with the month in question. Industries, etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 


: averages for the quarter 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 
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Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly 
figures: Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 

Hungary. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
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Mines Industries Transport | Industries 
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* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Latvia (Riga) NoRWAY New ZEELAND | NETHERLANDS 





- 7 - - — - 
: Mines, Agric.°, mines®, ind., || Mines, Mines, ind., transp., 
Industries, etc. industries’ transport ®, commerce |industries| comm., pub. services 





Men Men Women | Women | Men (sk. || Men (sk. |Women (sk.|/| Men (sk. | Men and women) 
(skilled)| (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) |and unsk.))endunsk.)| and unsk.) |jandunsk.)| (sk. and unsk. 
Hourly earnings casa Weekly rates (minim.) L.A —— 
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Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) ' 





























1927 » e 97 
1928 . ° 100 
1929 . . pe 100 
1930 100 100 100 102 
1931 106 110 111 | 403 
1932 107 112 118 | 102 
1933 106 114 120 | 103 
1934 111 120 126 | 102 
1935 114 121 125 06 101 
1936 113 124 127 109 


1936: Sept. 113 126 130 114 

Dec. 115 126 130 113 
1937: March 115 126 130 112 
June 103 108 115 111 
Sept. 113 118 127 109 









































? Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 
month in question. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





POLAND RUMANIA | 


. Ind. (some agric. 
x. % Industries occ., transport, 
commerce) 
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1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
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1934 
1935 
1936 


1936 :Sept. 
ec. 
1937: March 


June 
Sept. 























1936 : Sept. 


Dec. 
1937; March 

June 

Sept. 


* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Poland, Mines, industries : annual and monthly Soe: soemnae Oe (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: one pay period 
(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
a October. For real wages the indexes since 71931 are calculated on a new cost -of-living 
index. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
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Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 








SWITZERLAND 
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1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 


earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
method. 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA sours avarca | U.S.S.R. | YUGOSLAVIA 





Agr., ind., . . Croatia & Slavonia 
Industries some pm a _ Mines, ||Mines, ind., 
(Prague) transport, industries || transport, 


comm.etc. Cones commerce 


Men and Men and Men and Men and 
Mfskilied “and | "O™*2, || (akilled ana || women, || women, | women, 

killed) sk. an unskilled) (sk. an (sk. an (sk. an 
unskilled) unskilled) || unskilled) | unskilled) 


—— = Insured Weekly Monthly Monthly Insured 
(minim.) | (minim.) | *!! wages rates wages earnings |daily wages 





Ind., some 
transport, 
comm., - etc. 











Money wages 


Ké. Ké. Dinar 
194.80 * 25.04 
204.38 18.61 25.82 
209.98 19.11 26.32 
214.75 19.13 26.56 
215.65 18.66 26.18 
215.50 17.73 24.58 
214.56 16.72 23.22 
209.54 16.30 22.24 
208.32 15.93 21.65 
207.76 16.16 21.66 


208.44 16.44 21.97 
204.39 16.28 21.80 
202.25 16.50 21.68 
200.91 17.08 22.73 
203.63 17.62 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 
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1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 | 


1936: Sept. | 
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1937: March | 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 























93 

97 
100 
105 
110 
112 
113 
111 
108 
106 


1936: Sept. 107 
Dec, 105 105 
1937: March 103 103 
June 101 101 
Sept. 102 102 


+ Except for series in italics: base : nearest possible year to 1929. 
’ Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 
U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year; monthly 
figures : averages. Whole country (insured daily wages): annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1987. 

The upper part of the table gives the index numbers on their 
original base, often differing from country to country ; the lower part 
of the table gives the same index numbers recalculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. This change 
of base has been effected by simply dividing the index for each date by 
the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) and multiplying 
the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps give rise to some 
slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by which many of the 
indexes are compiled, but these errors are at most very slight, except 
when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. For a 
few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, the year nearest 
to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these cases the figures are printed 
in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; the 
groups represented in the general index and the articles included 
in each group; the weights attached to the various articles and 
groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 86. 
















STATISTICS 








Country 
Towns and 
localities 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 

* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Quarterly 
averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Revised series. For 1928, average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 





























































































































United |. Grvat 
Country (Egypt) Spain - States — France _| Britainand| Greece 4 India 
BLS |W0.8. W. Ireland onry 
Towns and : Ma- | Tal- 51- : Buda-| Bom-| Ahmed-| Ran- 
localities |##"°| arid | linn |3251| 474 | 21 | Paris|45-50) 509 44 | pest |bay*| abad | goon 
Original ||. 1913- 1923- I-VI. Vil. | XII. Wil 1953-| WII. 1828-0, 
base (= 100) |¥il. 1914| 2924 | 1913 | yg95 | 1923 | 49447] 1914 | 1930 org | gore | 2923) yi ig! wm tan | 195! 
oor |a,c-e|a,b,e| a-e | ae | ae | ae! ae | a-e a-e a-e | adjiae| ae | ae 
Original series; base differing from country to 
| 
1913-1914 | 100 100 | 100 bd ° 100 | 100 a 100 100 100 * e e 
1927 153 189 | 105 | 101 102 |1207| 514 e 168 1790 111 e 99 ¢ e 
1928 152 176 | 112 | 100°) 101 |1233); 519 ° 166 1868 117 e 96 e 
1929 151 181 | 117 | 100°} 100 |1225/| 556 ° 164 1923 117 97 ° 
1930 148 186 | 104 97°} 97 |1129/ 582 100 158 1682 106 e 87 ° 
1931 138 194 | 100 89" 87 |1039| 569 97 148 | 1671 101 * 75 100 
1932 132 186 94 80° 78 |1025| 526 91 144 1773 98 * 76 98 
1933 125 180 88 76 75 |1001 | 520 87 140 1904 91 e 72 91 
1934 127 184 87 79 79 | 983) 516 83 141 1937 89 e 71 87 
1935 130 | 180 88 81 83 | 997 | 483 78 143 1957 91 | 100 71 90 
1936 130 — 98 82 85 998; 507 86 147 2028 96 | 101 71 88 
1936 : Dec. 129 —/| 101 82 86 | 1018 a ° 151 2079 98 | 102 72 84 
1937: Jan. 130 —/| 104 id 87 |:1020 e ° 151 2150 | 101 | 104 74 89 
Feb. 130 _ ° 87 ° 581? 97? 151 2167 102 | 104 74 88 
March| 129 _— 84 88 sad ad ° 151 2168 102 | 104 73 88 
April | 129 —_ ° 88 | 1041 ° ° 152 2184 102 | 105 75 89 
May 128 _ bd 89 ° 606? 99? 152 2203 102 | 105 76 89 
June 127 _ 85 89 e e ® 155 2192 102 | 105 76 89 
July 128 —_ od 89 | 1052 e 155 2172 102 | 107 77 92 
Aug. 128 —_ ° 89 ° 630"; 104* 155 2194 102 | 108 76 90 
Sept. | 128 _ 85 89 e e ° 158 2187 104 | 108 77 88 
Oct. 129 oe e 90 |1091 e ° 160 2192 104 | 108 76 87 
Nov. 129 — ad 89 ° 6587; 110* 160 2210 103 | 107 _ _ 
Dec. == —_ 89Tt bad e e 159 2203 104 | 107 _ _ 





Series recalculated ‘py the I. 
+—__—-¥ 





1936: Dec. 


1937: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
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Dec. 
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97 
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107 
103 
100 
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90 | 101° 
96 | 100 

100 | 100 
89 97° 
86 89r 
80 80°F 
75 76 
74 79 
75 81 
84 82 
86 83 
89 e 
89 e 
88 84 
88 nd 
87 e 
89 85 
89 bd 
88 * 
89 86 
90 ° 
91 bd 
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= 100 ° 
“oy 
ad 102 93 95 
e 101 97 100 
\« 100 100 | 100 
100 96 88 91 
97 | 90 | Too | 86 
91 88 106 83 
8&7 85 114 77 
83 | 86 | 116 76 
78 87 117 78 
86 89 121 82 
* 92 124 83 
e 92 129 86 
97? 92 130 87 
* 92 130 87 
e 93 131 87 
99° 93 132 87 
e 95 132 87 
* 95 130 87 
10# 95 131 87 
e 96 131 88 
e 98 131 88 
110° 98 132 88 
e 97 132 88 
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cellaneous. 


Composition of the indexes 





:@ = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 


1 Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. 


* New index for the working classes at Bombay, weighted in accordance with the family budget enquiry of 
193: .  * For 1927: average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
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1928 173 
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— . 100 100 


1936 : Dec. 
1937 : Jan. 
Feb. 677 
March 675 
April 678 
May 675 
June 693 


July 700 
706 
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Sept. 705 
Oct. : 709 


Nov. 704 
Dec. 704 171 
































the base 1929 = 100* 
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1936 : Dec. 


1937 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 103 

| 
Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 

cellaneous. 


? Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * Average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. * Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 
Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (concluded) 






















































Po- | Portu-| Southern Ru- Switzer- | Czecho-| Union of 
Country‘ jand|. gal | Miedatia | mania? |S"°2*"| “jag |slowakia| "© |seut airica| © Yugoslavia 
Towns and | War-| Whole Bucha- Istan- Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
localities | saw |country| © rest “ 34 | Prague! “bul 9 | grade| & Slavonia) 
Original base} VI. Vil. VI. VII. I-VI. VIL. 
(= 100) | 2928! soaq | 2914 | 1929 | sorg | sone | 2914 | sora | 1924 (1926)  soig 
py er a-e | a,b,e| a,b,d| a-b a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e |a-c,e a-e 
Original series ; base differing from country to country 
1913-1914' ® 100 100 * 100 100 100 100 100 ° 100 
| 1927 100 ° 115 100 171 160 747 sd 131 97 e 
1928 100 . 118 100 172 161 748 ° 131 93 1756* 
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Composition of the indexes: a 
cellaneous. 
* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. ret 
prices of 23 articles of prime necessity, published by the Conjunctura Economici Romanesti, the cost-of-living 

* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 





index previously published having been interrupted. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Regulation of Contracts of Employment of Indigen- 
ous Workers. International Labour Conference, Twenty-fourth Session, Geneva, 
1938. Second Item on the Agenda. Report II. Geneva, 1937. 1v + 239 pp. 5s. ; 
$1.25. 

The question of the regulation of contracts of employment for indigenous 
workers was placed on the agenda of the Twenty-fourth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, for first discussion, in virtue of a decision taken by the Govern- 
ing Body at its Seventy-eighth Session in February 1937, which in turn was the result 
of resolutions adopted by the Conference at its Twelfth (1929), Sixteenth (19382) 
and Nineteenth (1935) Sessions. The decision referred to represents a further 
stage in the carrying out of the programme of action on behalf of indigenous 
workers which the Governing Body laid down in 1926, the earlier stages of which 
dealt with forced labour and recruiting. 

The present report opens with a discussion of the nature and scope of the question 
on the agenda of the coming Session of the Conference and a general account of the 
law and practice in the matter of indigenous labour contracts in the various ter- 
ritories. This is followed by chapters dealing with the law and practice in relation 
to specific problems of the contract, such as its length, its termination, penal sanc- 
tions, etc. The report concludes with a draft list of the points on which it is sug- 
gested that the Conference should instruct the International Labour Office to 
consult the Governments in preparation for a second discussion in 1939. Two 
appendices are added, one containing the text of the principles concerning written 
contracts of employment adopted by the Committee of Experts on Native Labour, 
the other a list of the most important legislative texts relating to contracts of 
employment of indigenous workers. 


—— The World Textile Industry. Economic and Social Problems. Vol. I. 
vu + 354 pp. Vol. II. vir + 288 pp. Studies and Reports, Series B (Social and 
Economic Conditions), No. 27. Geneva, 1937. Per volume : 8s. ; $2. 

Under the above title the International Labour Office has just published a work 
in two volumes embodying a reprint of the White Report prepared to serve as a 
basis for discussion at the Tripartite Technical Conference held in April 1937, 
with a few alterations and with the addition of certain documents relating to the 
Textile Conference (including the texts of the conclusions adopted by it), the statis- 
tical tables appearing in the original report, and a record of the proceedings of 
the Conference. 

Volume I contains the fourteen chapters which constituted the original Report, 
and which are headed as follows : the background and the point of view ; scope and 
character of the textile industry ; sources of raw materials ; world textile manufac- 
turing ; world trade in textiles ; changing patterns of textile production and trade ; 
problems of “ over-production ’’ and “ under-consumption ”’ ; factors in interna- 
tional competition ; composition of the labour force ; wage rates and earnings ; 
hours of work ; employment and unemployment ; economic factors and labour 
standards ; summary. 
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Volume II consists mainly of tables of statistics. Part I contains statistics 
of production, consumption and trade (world production of textile raw materials ; 
mill consumption or available supplies ; international distribution of output of 
textile manufactures ; international distribution of cotton textile machinery ; 
world trade in textile raw materials , in textile semi-manufactures, in finished 
textile manufactures, in textile machinery ; prices of textile raw materials and 
manufactures, etc.). Parts II to V consist of labour statistics (persons occupied ; 
unemployment and employment ; average wages and actual hours of work ; total 
wages and value of output). The last part of the volume contains the record of the 
proceedings of the Tripartite Technical Conference, comprising an introduction, 
a list of members of delegations, and the texts of the Reports adopted by the Con- 
ference on economic problems; social problems ; statistics (with appendices) ; 
and economic statistics. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Silicosis in the Union of South Africa, Great 
Britain and Germany. Studies and Reports, Series F (Industrial Hygiene), No. 16. 
Geneva, 1937. 147 pp. 3s. 6d. ; $1. 

The information contained in this publication has been collected and published 
as a result of a resolution passed by the Correspondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene of the International Labour Office in 1934, and adopted by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office in April 1935, to the effect that “ the ap- 
plication of compensation in respect of the disease would be greatly facilitated if 
all possible useful information were assembled by the Health Service of the Office 
and transmitted to the Governments of those countries which so far do not provide 
compensation for silicosis. ”’ 

The introduction points out that silicosis is covered by several systems of com- 
pensation, as follows : compensation afforded by special legislation ; compensation 
within the framework of workmen’s compensation legislation, (a) schedule system, 
or (b) one or several special schemes ; blanket coverage. In view of the impossibility 
of analysing all existing legislative measures it was considered preferable to 
present in detail three typical systems of legislation in force, namely, those fol- 
lowed in the Union of South Africa (special legislation), in Great Britain (special 
schemes), and in Germany (schedule). The analysis is given in as uniform a way 
as possible in order that the results may be comparable. Thus, the publication 
consists of three main divisions, one for each of the countries concerned, subdivided 
into the following headings : legislation ; scope of legislation ; right to compensation ; 
certification of the disease ; benefits ; review; procedure for settling disputes ; 
administration of compensation ; and prevention. 

At the end of the first section (Union of South Africa) there is a note with regard 
to medical examinations, and at the end of the third section (Germany) two notes 
concerning undertakings subject to accident insurance and silicosis and silicosis 
complicated by tuberculosis respectively. At the end of the three main sections are 
seven appendices dealing with the compensation of occupational diseases by the 
system of blanket coverage ; silicosis statistics ; industries and processes involving 
exposure to silicosis, etc. 


Société des Nations. Institut international de coopération intellectuelle. La 
Conférence permanente des hautes études internationales. Ses origines, ses fonctions, 
son organisation. Paris, 1937. 122 pp. 


Bureau international d’éducation. Le Bureau international d’éducation en 
1936-1937. Rapport du Directeur a la huitiéme réunion du Conseil. Publication 
No. 57. Geneva, 1937. 20 pp. 


L’enseignement des langues vivantes. D’aprés les données fournies par les 
ministéres de Vinstruction publique. Publication No. 54. Geneva, 1937. 282 pp. 


Eerste internationale Veiligheidsconferentie, Amsterdam, 26-28 April 1937. First 
International Safety Conference. Erste internationale Unfallverhiitungskonferenz. 
Premiére Conférence internationale contre les accidents. Reports (typescript). 
Amsterdam, 1937. 
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Institut international d’agriculture. Annuaire international de législation agricole, 
XXVI° année, 1936. Rome, 1937. xxxvi + 1,030 pp. 


International Federation of Textile Workers. Report of the Fifteenth Congress, 
Blackpool, 10-14 May 1937. 164 pp., tables. 


Secrétariat professionnel international de l’enseignement. Conseil général de 
Pontigny (France) 30 et 31 juillet 1937. Compte rendu des travaux, rapports, statuts 
du S.P1.E. Brussels, 1937. 32 pp. 2 frs. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BRAZIL 

Ministerio do trabalho, industria e commercio. O Ministerio do trabalho, industria 
e commercio. Seus servigos, orientagao e attitude deante dos problemas da nossa ° 
economia social. Exposigao que acompanha o Relatorio apresentado ao Senhor 
Presidente da Republica Doutor Getulio VarGas pelo Ministro Agamemnon 
MaGALHaEs. Rio de Janeiro, 1937. 114 pp. 


ECUADOR . 
Direccién general de Comercio y de Asuntos consulares. Posibilidades agro- 
econémicas del Ecuador. By Dr. Francisco BANDA C. Quito, 1937. 416 pp., illustr. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Suggestions for Procedure with regard to School Attendance 
under the Education Act 1936, Sections 2-7. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 
21 pp. 4d. 


Home Office. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
for the Year 1936. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 107 pp. 2s. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Health Research Board. Tovicity of 
Industrial Organic Solvents. Summaries of Published Work. Compiled by Ethel 
BROWNING under the direction of the Committee on the Toxicity of Industrial 
Solvents. Report No. 80. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 11 + 396 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

Report prepared by a special committee appointed by the Home Office to study 
the toxic effects of the principal solvents used in industry. The report brings 
together the essential technical data from the literature on the properties, action, 
toxic effects, etc., of the solvents considered, which are arranged as follows : hydro- 
carbon group, chloro compounds, alcohols, esters, cyclohexane derivatives, ketones, 
glycol group, miscellaneous. A detailed index is included. 


Mines Department. Fifteenth Annual Report of the Safety in Mines Research 
Board. Including a Report of Matters dealt with by the Health Advisory Committee, 
1936. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 130 pp., illustr. 2s. 


Ministry of Health. Housing. House Production, Slum Clearance, etc., England 
and Wales. Position at 31 March 1937. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 
18 pp. 4d. 


INDIA 
Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act for the Year ending 
31 December 1936. New Delhi, 1937. 21 pp. Re. 1-8. or 2s, 6d. 


Department of Industries and Labour. Report showing the action taken by the 
Central and Provincial Governments on the recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India requiring administrative action. 1936. Delhi, 1937. 
63 pp. Rs. 1-12 or 3s. 
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Indian Labour Legislation 1932-37, with special reference to the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. Bulletins of Indian Industries and 
Labour No. 61. Delhi, 1937. u1 + 57 pp. 7 annas or 9d. 


Proceedings of the Eighth Industries Conference held at Lucknow 7-8 December 
1936. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour. Delhi, 1937. 1 + 110 pp. Rs.2-2 
or 4s. 


Review of Important Events relating to or affecting Indians in different paris 
of the British Empire during the Year 1936-37. New Delhi. 13 pp. 


BENGAL 

Revenue Department. Emigration Branch. Annual Report on the Working of 
the Indian Emigration Act VII of 1922 and the Rules framed thereunder in the 
Presidency of Bengal for the Year 1936. New Delhi, 1937. 11 + 8 pp. 10 annas or Is, 


PUNJAB 

Board of Economic Inquiry. An Economic Survey of Suner, a Village in the 
Ferozepore District of the Punjab. Inquiry conducted by Lajpat Rai Dawar, 
M.A., under the supervision of Shiv Dayar, M.A. Lahore, 1936. xxx + 267 pp. 

This is the ninth report in the series of the Punjab village surveys published 
by the Board of Economic Inquiry and throws considerable light on rural condi- 
tions in the district under survey. The village of Suner has an area of less than 
2,000 acres and a population of over 1,000 inhabitants, of whom about two-thirds 
are Sikhs, about one-third Muslims and the remainder Hindus of some twenty 
different castes. There are about 244 families, with an average of 4.86 persons per 
family. Education lags behind and only 5.4 per cent. of the population are literate. 
About one-half of the arable land is cultivated by the owners and both canal 
irrigation and consolidation of holdings, which have made great progress in the 
cultivated area, make farming profitable. But constant litigation and heavy in- 
debtedness, with a rate of interest varying from 18 to 30 per cent. per annum, 
are detrimental to the welfare of the people. 


UNITED PROVINCES 

Bureau of Statistics and Economic Research. Wages and Labour Conditions 
in Cawnpore. By Shitla Prasad Saxena, M.A., B.Com. Bulletin No. 3. Allahabad, 
Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, 1987. 114 pp., diagrams. Rs, 3-8. 

An important survey of labour conditions in Cawnpore, which is the most 
important industrial centre in Northern India, having 71 factories and employing 
a daily average of 41,346 workers. The author discusses wages, the standard of 
living, housing, health and welfare, showing that the wages of most of the workers 
are very low, housing conditions bad, and their health poor. There are two appen- 
dices relating to the supply of labour and the extent of absenteeism. 


ITALY 


Istituto centrale di Statistica. Statistica delle migrazioni da e per l’estero. Anno 
1935. Con confronti dal 1928 al 1934. Serie II. Vol. VI. Rome, 1936. vim1 + 71 pp. 


POLAND 
Fundusz Pracy. Sprawozdanie z dzialainésci Funduszu pracy. Za okres od 
1 kwietnia 1935 r. do 31 marca 1936 r. Warsaw, 1937. 94 pp., diagrams, tables. 
Report of the Polish Employment Fund for the year 1935-36. It contains 
interesting data on the activities of this institution in regard to placing, public 
works, employment of young persons, assistance in kind, special assistance, and 
unemployment insurance. 


SWEDEN 


Finansdepartementet. Socialiseringsproblemet II. Hushallsrdkningens problem 
och faktorer. Statens offentliga Utredningar 1937, 1. Stockholm, 1937. 173 pp. 
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Socialdepartementet. Statens Arbetslishetskemmission. Arbetslishetsunders- 
ékningen den 31 Juli 1936. Statens offentliga Utredningar 1937, 12. Socialdeparte- 
mentet. Stockholm, 1937. 196 pp. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture (The Farm Securtry ADMINISTRATION and the 
BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL Economics Cooperating). An Analysis of Methods and 
Criteria used in selecting Families for Colonization Projects. By John B. Hott. 
Social Research Report No. 1. Washington, 1937. 54 pp., typescript. 


The appendix to this report describes the procedure adopted by the major 
settlement agencies in the United States. 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Review of Literature on Effects 
of Breathing Dusts with Special Reference to Silicosis. By D. HARRINGTON and Sara 
J. DAVENPORT. Bulletin 400. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. rv + 305 pp. 
25 cents. 


This work, which first appeared in the form of “ Information Circulars *’, was 
analysed in the International Labour Review, January, May and September 1936, 
and March 1937. 


—— Office of Education. Statement of Policies for the Administration of Voca- 
tional Education. Revised edition February 1937. Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 1. General Series No. 1. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. 1x + 137 pp. 
25 cents. 


Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. State Compulsory School Attendance 
Standards affecting the Employment of Minors. State Child-Labor Standards. 
Washington, 1936. 55 pp. (typescript). 

This publication gives, for each of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, the principal provisions of laws affecting the employ- 
ment of young persons under 18 years of age. It gives the provisions of labour 
laws respecting the minimum age for employment, exclusion from hazardous 
occupations and night work, hours regulation and regulation of street trading. 
It also gives the provisions of school attendance laws and regulations with respect 
to permits to enter employment, including those requiring certificates of age, 
physical fitness and completion of the elementary school course. The status of 
illegally employed minors under workmen’s compensation laws is also indicated, 
as this varies widely from State to State. A few Compensation Acts are not applicable 
in respect of employment not sanctioned by the law ; in a number of States compen- 
sation is not affected by the illegality of employment ; but in nearly half the States 
an accident to a minor illegally employed entails extra compensation, or double or 
even triple compensation, or compensation at regular rates with a special fine or 
an option, on the part of the injured minor or his representative, of instituting an 
ordinary damage suit instead of accepting compensation. 


—— —— The Public Child Welfare Programme in the District of Columbia. 
By Emma O. LuNDBERG. Bureau Publication No. 240, Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1937. 11 + 18 pp. 5 cents. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Injuries to Women in Personal Service Occupations 
in Ohio. By Margaret T. MetrerRT. Bulletin No. 151. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1937. v + 23 pp. 10 cents. 


—— —— State Labour Laws for Women. Revision of Bulletin No. 98. Hours, 
Home Work, Prohibited or Regulated Occupations, Seats, Minimum Wage. By 
Florence P. SmirH. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1987. v + 93 pp. 


Farm Credit Administration. Co-operative Division. Organisation and Operation 


of Co-operative Irrigation Companies. By Wells A. Hutcuins. Circular No. C 102. 
Washington, 1936. 1v + 54 pp., illustr. 
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National Labor Relations Board. First Annual Report. For the Fiscal Year 
ended 30 June 1936. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. vi + 150 pp. 
15 cents. 


National Youth Administration. Directory of Youth Organisations. Compiled 
by Mary R. Linpsay, assisted by Alexander BaucHMAN. New York, 1937. 113 pp., 
typescript. 

This Directory lists some 275 organisations or groups of organisations of young 
persons, including a dozen and a half students’ organisations on a national scale, 
political youth organisations and “ non-partisan’’ organisations for political 
reform, pacifist, religious and labour organisations of youth, an organisation to 
facilitate economical travelling in the open air, and organisations with varied act- 
ivities such as the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian and Hebrew Asso- 
ciations. It gives information about each association under the following headings : 
officers, membership, purpose, history, programme, activities and publications. 


Resettlement Administration. First Annual Report. Washington, 1936. v1 + 
173 pp., illustr. 


Social Security Board. Why Social Security ? Washington. 32 pp.., illustr. 


Works Progress Administration. Age of Persons from Relief Rolls employed on 
WPA Projects in June 1936. xt + 115 pp. ; 

A tabulation of the number and ages of persons on work relief projects in the 
United States, showing figures for the country as a whole (except New York City) 
and for each State. Figures are also given for work camp projects. 


The Research Programme of the National Research Project. 19 pp. 
A programme for a study of the recent changes in industrial technique or 


methods of production, and in the volume and incidence of production, employment 
and unemployment. 


CONNECTICUT 
Department of Labor. Wages and Hours of Work in the Lock and Wood Screw 
Industries. Hartford, 1937. 16 pp., typescript. 


State Planning Board. Summary of Work. Public Document No. 87. Hart- 
ford, 1937. 48 pp., diagrams. 


ILLINOIS 

National Youth Administration. Occupations. A Series of Vocational Studies. 
Clerical Workers (Revised). Occupational Information. Research Report No. 14. 
1937. 33 pp., typescript. 

A study of the duties and requirements of clerical workers, undertaken by a 
group of research workers in the Works Progress Administration under the direction 
of the National Youth Administration. 


—— Research Report on Domestic Occupations, Occupational Information 
No. 3. Typescript. 

This report, which is a re-issue of a report first published in June 1936, was 
prepared primarily for the use of training classes for vocational guidance counsel- 
lors. The domestic occupations with which it deals are those known in the past 
as domestic service, a term so often considered derogatory that it is rejected by 
those who want to develop in these occupations such standards for employment 
conditions, on the one side, and capacity, on the other, as shall give them acceptable 
status. The report indicates the development of employment relations in domestic 
occupations from those of slavery to those of free contract, with some details of 
local developments, the proportion of the population and of various groups engaged 
in these occupations in successive decades, and changes in wage rates. It gives a 
detailed table of tasks currently performed by domestic workers and notes which 
of these are commonly included among the duties of cooks, general maids, butlers, 
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ete. It cites statistical records of conditions of employment, common complaints 
of employers and workers, and the few cases of legislative control of domestic 
employment, and suggests needed reforms and desirable standards. 


OHIO 
Department of Industrial Relations. Employment Service. Report of Activities 
1936. Columbus. v + 40 pp., typescript. 


Industrial Commission. Division of Safety and Hygiene. Proceedings of All 
Ohio Safety Congress, Columbus, Ohio, April 20, 21, 22, 1937. 551 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Labor and Indstry. Bureau of Women and Children. “ Children 
Preferred.” A Study of Child Labor in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 1937. 27 pp., 
illustr. 

An illustrated propaganda pamphlet. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Arnesen, Randolf. Co-operation in Norway. Second edition. Oslo, Norges 
Kooperative Landsforenings Forlag, 1937. 24 pp. 

A brief but clear and well-presented survey of the history and present features 
of consumer co-operation in Norway. 


Association des patrons et ingénieurs catholiques de Belgique. Le statut social 
et légal de Vemployé. Mémoires de la 8™° session des Journées sociales patronales, 


Bruzelles, 17 et 18 avril 1937. Brussels. 123 pp. 


ossenschaft der chemischen Industrie. Mitiel und Wege der Unfall- 
schutzwerbung. Aufsatzreihe aus der Zeitschrift Die Chemische Industrie, Gemein- 
schafisausgabe. Berlin, 1937. 32 pp. illustr. 


British Youth Peace Assembly. Youth in Britain To-day. A Survey in Six Parts , 
a Programme for Advance—* For Peace and Social Justice’’. London. 54 pp. 6d, 

A series of six reports issued by the British Youth Peace Assembly, dealing 
respectively with youth in British industry, unemployment among youth, delin- 
quency among juveniles and young persons, youth on the land, the education of 
youth, and health, nutrition and sport. The pamphlet closes with a twelve-point 
Charter for Youth, which, it says, “is now open for discussion throughout the 
country by every youth organisation ”’. 


Brookings Institute. Institute of Economics. The Recovery Problem in the 
United States. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1936. x1v + 709 pp. 


Butler, H. Den dkonomiske og sociale utvikling i 1936. Scertrykk av Socialt 
Arbeid, No. 6, 1987. Oslo, 1987. 62 pp. 

An abridged Norwegian translation of the Report of the Director to the Twenty- 
third Session of the International Labour Conference, published by the Norwegian 
Association for Social Reform (Norsk Forening for Socialt Arbeide) in their series 
Socialt Arbeid. 


Byram, H. M. Occupations for the Agriculturally Trained. Publication No. 1, 
Planning Series. Plans for Teaching a Unit on Agricultural Occupa- 


tions. Prepared under the Auspices of the Iowa Vocational Agriculture Programme- 
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phrey Milford, Oxford University Press ; Oxford, Clarendon Press, 19387. xvi + 
235 pp. 10s. 

This is the second edition of a book published ten years ago and now brought 
up to date in the light of the 1931 census results and other recent data. The object 
of this book is to give a coherent picture of some of the more important aspects 
of social life in England and Wales so far as they can be illustrated by statistics. 
The material presented relates to population changes, national wealth and income, 
social insurance, education and other social subjects. The text is written in an 
interesting and clear manner. 


Cechoslovakische Nationalbank. Zehn Jahre Cechoslovakische Nationalbank. 
Die éechoslovakische Wahrung. Die Tdtigkeit der Cechoslovakischen Nationalbank. 
Die Lage und Entwicklung der Nationalwirtschaft der Cechoslovakischen Republik. 
Prague, 1937. 542 pp., illustr. 


Centrale des ouvriers textiles de Belgique. XXIX* Congres national du 26 et 
27 septembre 1937 @ Gand. Ghent. 176 pp. 


Centre d'orientation professionnelle de la jeunesse ouvriére chrétienne. La 
pratique de Vorientation. Une année de fonctionnement a l’ Office d’O.P. de la J.0.C. 
(septembre 1936-aott 1937). Paris. 63 pp., illustr. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The American Economic System 
compared with Collectivism and Dictatorship. Washington, 1936. 36 pp., illustr. 


Chambers, M. M. Youth-Serving Organisations. National Non-Governmental 
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This brief essay can be recommended to all who are interested in its subject. 
It contains a clear analysis in popular style of the main economic arguments for 
and against socialism and capitalism. Professor Pigou points out that ifequality 
of income and the imperfections of competition prevent any automatic allocation 
of resources in close correspondence with needs, and he observes that this fact 
“ provides a valid argument for extending the range of socialisation’’. Again, 
“ for tackling the problem of unemployment a socialist system, with central plan- 
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